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Agricultural. 


Dairy Notes. 
Because a Guernsey cow has made a better 
d for milk and butter at the Pan-Amer- 
in Exposition than the Jerseys, there are 
tain papers ready to declare that the 
Jersey cow is doomed, and must become ex- 
ct in the dairy business, and its place 
tuken by the Guer-sey, which gives more 
milk, makes more butter, produces larger 
calves, and makes more beef when its term 
isefulness in the dairy is over. It also 
its less food. In other words, vchey think 
ceneral-purpose cow, which they have 


strenuously advocated, has at last been 
nd in the Guernsey. 

\Ve have seen many Guernseys, but never 

owned one, as we could not find any breeders 


» had a good one that they would sell for 
jess than the price of from five to ten good 
Jerseys or grade Jerseys. We like the 
Guernsey very much, but do not believe all 
that is claimed tor it by these papers, more 


especially the part in regard to the little, 
) 


food upon which it can do so much, 

But a serious objection to the Guernsey 
we have heard to be that it has not been a 
good breed for with any other 
excepting the Jersey, or Jersey grade, to 
which it gives larger size,a greater yield 
of milk, and a butter of brighter color, 


crossing 


often so highly colored that buyers 
object to it, thinking that it was 
artificially fcolored. But crossed on other 
breeds or grades it has often failed 


to show that prepotency which impresses 
its form, color or capacity for milk and 
butter production on the grade calf. Such 
has been results where we have seen the 
srade Guernsey, though they might possibly 
succeed better if crossed upon a good milk- 
ing strain of Shorthorn, or grades from 
such. 

But we advise those who have good Jer- 
sey and grade Jersey for butter making,and 
those who have pure-bred or grade Holstein 
for milk production, not to be in haste to 
dispose of them, even if they can get Guern- 
seys at the same price. The Jerseys stand 
so near the head for butter making that we 

ed not be ashamed or discouraged if they 
are excelled by an occasional Guernsey. 

ut the Jerseys thus far at the Exposi- 

have not shown a very high test. They 
e not exceeded sixteen*pounds of butter 
eek, and we can find scores of them that 
+ done much better than that. Eighteen 
udsis not an unusual yield for good 
ins after they reach maturity, and we 
k the Jerseys as we have known them 
vive more milk in a year than the 
( useys, because they do not want to go 
nore than a month or six weeks before 
ig, while the Guernsey usually wants 
ike three months, 

il we will say one word about the 
int of food required by the two breeds. 
1 we have seen the Guernsey at agri- 
ral fairs they were usually plump and 
tas near the beef type as the Short- 
Once get an animal in that condi- 
vhile giving milk, and%it requires less 
‘o keep her up to that condition than it 
ia thinner-formed Jersey. We used 
to keep Jerseys in that shape, but we 
odo it by liberal feeding when they 

not in full flow of milk. 


i dairyman wants good cows he should 

‘ good calves, feed them for the dairy, 

it to see how fat he can keep, nor yet 

ttle or how poor food he can keep 

alive upon. And he must educate 

ne carefully. While natural abilities 

ich for man or beast, a good education 

ied to make those abilities of the most 

rhe first part of the lessons to be 

t toa calf after it has learned to drink 

t the owner or one who cares for it is 

nd to it, to whom it looks for food and 

ind all it knows of the comforts of 

and from whom it _ receives 

blows nor abuse. Having learned 

the next lesson taught should 

hat it must be led by the 

This is easily learned when small, 

‘ is not an easy task to lead a two- 

ld heifer or bull that has never been 

ed before. The cowboys on the plains 

© it with the lasso, but we do not 

iny of it. Then the next part of the 

¢ tion comes in the barn, to teach it to 

ts proper place, and to stand there 

' While being carded and brushed, and 

init to having teats.and udders han- 

This will prepare it for the day when 

ist bemilked, and may prevent it from 
‘ ig when that time comes. 

_ ‘vse lessons, learned during the first year, 

I uld not be allowed to forget. It should 

‘minded of them often enough to insure 

" ‘it may be led about or handled when 

“es ced. Buta good education is not all in 
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whai is learned, but partly in what is not 
learned. It should never know that fences 
can be jumped over or thrown down, or that 
gates and doors are likely to be left open, 
that it may get into the cornfield or the meal 
bin. A breachy cow trying to get where she 
does not belong is about as much of a nui- 
sance as a balky horse, and both are the 
results of an improper education. 


All dairy knowledge is not limited to Den- 
mark and Holland, as some would have us 
believe, nor to Canada or the United States, 
although they have made great progress in 
the past twenty years, as we know, but here 
is a bit of wisdom from the other side of the 
world, which we take from the Journal of 
Agriculture published in Adelaide, South 
Australia. It is such teachings as these and 
living up to them that is causing the dairy 
products of Australia to have an increased 
demand in the English market. 

‘A dairy factory milk supplier, when re- 
buked for neglect of precautions to preserve 
his milk from contamination, replied that 
the matter did not interest him, or, in his 
own slang, ‘‘ My troubles.”” But he was 
wrong there. If the manager of the factory 
should recive contaminated milk and mix it 
inthe tanks with the sound milk the whole 
bulk would be affected, and the butter or 
cheese made from the bulk will be dete- 
riorated;every other supplier will suffer, 
and the manager’s reputation will be 
damaged also. For the protection of the 
public health, dairy suppliers’ pockets, and 
the reputation of the factory managers, there 
should be frequent inspections of dairies 
and dairy stock by competent men. Direc- 
tors, too, should uphold the manager of their 
factory in refusing tainted or objectionable 
milk, even if it should be sent from their 
own farms, as is sometimes the case.”’ 
>>> - 








Silos and Ensilage. 


In the July bulletin of the Maine Board of 
Agriculture, beside the report of crop condi- 
tions in June, they devote most of the space 
to a discussion of silos and ensilage. They 
believe the corn plant to be the one in this 
country best adapted to use as ensilage, 
growing on soils not adapted to some of our 
other fodder plants, producing more digesti- 
ble nutrients per acre than any other, and 
making a food well relished by all animals. 

When farmers are near a canning factory 
they cannot do better than to plant the 
sweet corn, carry the ears to the factory and 
put the fodder in the silo. This makes it 
necessary to use more grain to equalize or 
balance the ration than when stalks and ears 
go into the silo. 

But in the majority of cases farmers will 
find it to their advantage to select some va- 
riety adapted to their locality and methods 
of cultivation and put it in the silo with the 
ears on. An ideal ensilage corn is one with 
a tall short-jointed stalk, that will ear well, 
and have an abundance of foliage, though 
the largest amount of nutriment is in the 
stalks. The day of planting mammoth corn, 
or the Southern dent corn for ensilage is 
over in this part of the country. There is 
no variety of dent corn that will equal the 
larger flint varieties for a high quality of 
ensilage or for general good results. 

Dr. Jordan found that he could grow 175 
pounds per acre more of digestible matter to 
the acre with Southern corn than with 
Maine corn, but to do this he had to handle 
more than six tons additional green fodder. 
The Maine corn had about 7.7 per cent. more 
digestible nutriment than the Southern corn. 


The general rule is that the thicker the 


CATCHING 


portion of stalks and foliage. At the Connect- 
icut Station they found that with eight stalks 
to the foot it gave the most gross weight, 
four stalks in one foot the most stover and 
four stalks in four feet the must ears. The 
practice at the Maine Station now is two 


ing of corn. 


evenly in the soil. 

Corn thrives best on land rich in humus, 
anda clover sod is the best possible place 
for it. Barn manure should be well worked 
into the soil, and the plowings should not 
be deep unless there are large quantities of 
vegetable matter to turn under, and it may 
be done in fall or spring. The land can 
hardly be overworked in preparing for a 
seed bed, and many fail from lack of suffi- 
cient working. The best tools for this work 
j are the disc harrow to break down the fur- 

rows and lighten the soil, which 1s a prep- 
| aration for the spring tooth that mellows it 
|}to a great depth without turning up the 
sods, then the Acme will pulverize and level 
it. 

Weeds should be prevented from growing, 
which is best done by stirring the soil 
lightly, beginning before the corn is up. 
This keeps the soil loose and open, checks 

evaporation, thus retaining moisture and 
keeping plants in best condition for growth. 

Clover has been used as ensilage but is in- 
ferior to corn, and hungarian grass has been 
tried, but had a strong odor which might 
have been due to improper handling. Any 
plant which animals relish green may be 
kept well in the silo, and others which they 
do not care for green, as potato leaves, apple 
pomace, leaves and twigs, hop vines,brakes, 
thistles and weeds have been made into en- 
silage and readily eaten by animals. [We 
would not recommend any of the above un- 
less it be the brakes, some of the smaller 
varieties of which are eaten as readily as 
when cured as hay, and are nearly as nutri- 
tious.—ED. | 


The first requisite of a silo is that it must 
be airtight. Generally for inside silos the 
square form is preferable, and with corners 
cut off by a plank eight or ten inches wide, 
there will be practically no waste. Asa 
solid foundation is necessary, it should start 
from the ground, and be secured from sur- 
face drainage by natural or artificial means, 
then a trench should be dug in which to 
place the sills. If in abuilding these should 
be so placed that the interior will correspond 
with inside of timbers to which they are to 
be fastened. Secure the sills at corners, 
which may be done by halving and spiking, 
then fill the trench outside of them with 
small rocks well tamped down and mixed 
with cement. This prevents rotting of the 
sills. Have asufficient number of bearings 
above the sills to prevent spreading, as the 
lateral pressure of cut ensilage is consid- 
erable. 

The boarding where double need not be 
matched, but should be straight edged, and 
planed upon one side to uniform thickness. 
Cover the first boarding with a good quality 
of building paper, edges carefully lapped 
and mark places where boards join. 
Then putin the corner planks with edges 
beveled to fit snugly, and cover with paper, 
then put on inside boarding so that it will 
break joints, or that each board covers the 
place where outside boards meet. Put in 
doors from top to bottom as in building an 
icehouse, and secure them in the same way. 











corn is planted the greater the r elative pro Then cement the bottom of the silo.in the 





kernels to the foot in the row, as nearly as | 
possible, preferring drills to hills, and they | 
would make this the rule also for field cur-| 
It grows more stalks to the) 
acre, there are no hills to hinder the plow) around the doors, which should be put on in 
the next year, and the roots decay more| sections. 





form of the bottom of a kettle, carrying the 
cement up nearly to the top of the silo. 

The writer has an outside silo built in this 
way, against the side of his barn, which 
holds about seventy-five tons of ensilage, 
cost $125, and has been in use nine years 
without showing signs of decay. But the 
most desirable silo when built outside is the 
round stave silo. It can be built of 1}-inch 
lumber, single, without paper excepting 


It cost less than any other in pro- 
portion to capacity, and usually keeps silage 
with less waste than other forms. There 
are ten single-boarded silos in Maine which 
are reported as giving good satisfaction, but 
the double boarding is recommended to the 
average farmer who builds with unskilled 
labor. The average cost in Maine for the 
ton of capacity is seventy-seven cents. 

The usual method of cutting the corn in 
the field is by hand, but there are machines 
that cut, bind and leave it in excellent shape 
for handling, and several farmers might 
unite in owning one, or one man could cut 
for them all at so much per hour or per acre 
Under favorable circumstances some claim 
to cut an acre per hour. A low-down rack 
is convenient for handling, and the writer 
has one of solid wood wheels twenty-eight 
and thirty-two inches high, costing $8.75 at 
wholesale, with a long platform set on high 
rockers at the front that the forward wheels 
may turn under. With a long plank behind 
this platform to drag on the ground, the 
loader can walk up on the platform with an 
armful and place it on the platform without 
trouble, so that it is right to handle for the 
cutter. When corn was cut witha harvester 
it was easily handled on a dump cart, and 
work was done cheaper than when cut by 
hand. 

For several years he grew sweet corn or 
other small corn and put it in whole, but 
in 1898 he planted Sanford ensilage corn, 
and bought a thirteen-inch Ohio ensilage 
cutter and a three-horse power gasoline 
engine. The cutter was set to half-inch 
lengths, and the cornrun into silo by 
an elevator through a hole in the roof. 
The cost of filling it was twenty per cent. 
less, and the silo held much more fodder 
than when putin whole. Putting in whole 
should not be practiced where it is possible 
to cut it in. 

There is no advantage in removing the 
ears unless corn is wanted for other stock 
than that fed on ensilage,and there is no need 
oféweighting the ensilage or of covering it 
unless some material like bog hay, costing 
less than the corn and of less value for feed- 
ing, can be obtained, when it may be put on 
about a foot deep. A slight wilting before 
cutting has proved to be beneficial, reduc- 
ing moisture to about seventy-six per cent. 
{ Note that as so far as we know we were 
the first to advocate twenty-four hours or 
more wilting of green corn fodder before 
feeding it as a soiling food, which we learned 
by experience, and to suggest that it be 
allowed to wilt before being put in the silo. 
—Ep.] 

Sweet silage is comparatively an uncer- 
tain term, but amount of moisture in- 
creases the acidity. Slow filling and little 
tramping tends to produce sweet ensilage, 
but it should not be allowed to reach a 
temperature above 140 degrees or waste may 
ensue. It is also well toavoid freezing, 
though it does not seriously injure the 
palatability of the ensilage, and there is 
seldom any serious loss from this cause. 

Ensilage is readily eaten by all animals, 
but is pre-eminently a cow food. By its 
suoculence and palatability it promotes 


milk flow, and when a grain ration goes 
along with it which tends to balance the 
ration, it is an exceedingly cheap food. 
Wheat bran or shorts make an admirable 
grain ratiun for growing animals fed on 
silage, and an addition of a small quantity 
of gluten or cotton-seed meal makes an ideal 
ration for milk production. 

We feed it in small quantities to all of our 
animals, including horses, hogs and poul- 
try, and with good results. Quantity for 
cows in full flow of milk, 14 bushels, or 
about fifty pounds per day, with small feeds 
of hay or other coarse fodder, and propor- 
tionate quantities for dry cows and young 
animals. 

We are unable to give exact figures as to 
the cost of silage, but do find that we have 
nearly doubled the stock-carrying capacity 
of our farm since building our silo, and 
with but little additional expense for labor 
and fertilizer. 

, The bulletin ends with anumber of let- 
ters from farmers in nearly all parts of the 
, State. Some have used a silo from one to 
| fourteen years, and others have not yet tried 
| it, but have watched its operation where 
| Others have used it, and all such have favor- 
| able opinions, varying but little from those 
in the essay which we have condensed 
; above. A few think dry corn fodder gives 
nearly equally good results if well cured 
| (which is not always easy to do), and others 
| have not tried it and think good hay and 
roots good enough if plenty of them are fed. 


j 
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Northern New York Notes. 


This season, like every other season so far 
as we recollect, is unlike any other season, 
therefore we cannot plan our farm work 
with reference to the weather very much in 
advance, but must conform to existing con- 
ditions each year. Last winter we had an 
unusual amount of snow, that covered the 
ground from early in November to fore part 
of April, so that but very little and in many 
places no frost was in the ground. April and 
most of May was nice weather, but con 
siderable land did not get in shape fe 
putting in crops until the last half of M«. , 
and before crops were all put in it began 
raining and continued most of June, mak- 
ing the most backward planting and culti- 
vating season we have had, and at the same 
time giving grass, clover and pastures a great 
growth, and when the weather did get to be 
fine, our cultivating, hoeing and haying all 
came together. 

Haying began July 10, and from that time 
until now we believe more hay has been 
harvested in northern New York than ever 
in the same length of time since this country 
was cleared of its timber and farming 
began. 

There is a larger percentage of clover, 
both red and white, in our hay this year 
than ever before. I do not know what to 
attribute the clover to unless it be the large 
and early covering of snow of last winter. 
As many fields that have been in grass for 
years with but a little clover in them have 
a great, thick growth of clover this year, 
the prevailing dry, hot weather gives us an 
opportunity to cure the clover such as w 
seldom have. 

Oats are being ripened too rapidly by the 
hot, dry weather, while corn and potatoes 
so farare doing (Well, but are late, and many 
pieces have not been sufficiently cultivated 
owing to the press of haying coming at the 
same time. 

Bugs have been unusually troublesome 








to potatoes this season; probably the old 
ones kept well under the snow of last winter, 








WHOLE NO, 3106 
while the forest (tree worms) or tent cater- 
pillar, that has been so troublesome the past 
few years did not seem to stand the long 
winter or late spring so well, as the eggs 
either failed to hatch or the young died from 
exposure, for we had a plenty of eggs, but 
have not had trouble with the worms. 

Apples are almost a failure. Small fruit 
and wild berries fairly good. 
I. L. Suenipon. 
Ellenburg Depot,Clinton Co., N.Y., July 22. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The United States Patent Office, accord- 
ing to a scientific journal, has allowed letters 
patent fora process for removing the spines 
from the prickly pear, so as to render it 
available as fodder. The cactus known as 
the prickly pear has been shown by the 
Department.of Agriculture to bea very use- 
ful forage plant, barring the spines with 
which it is covered. The patented proces 
provides for burning the spines o 
with some vaporized fuel. It is stated 
that in South Africa prickly pear can 
be made perfectly harmless by passing 
the leaves through the flame of a fire, and 
thus prepared, cattle and sheep can do well 
onthem. South Australia, on the other 
hand, remarks a New South Wales Journal, 
provides a most practicable means of ren- 
dering the spines of prickly pear innocuous 
to cattle by the use of the silo. After afew 
months the spines become quite soft, and 
the ensilage thus produced is both nutritious 
and palatable. 

Little do some millers and grain dealers 
realize the damage they are doing to them- 
selves and to their grain and flour by fumi- 
gating their bins, chests or even the ship- 
holds by means, of sulphur. Often where 
this is used many complaints arise about the 
poor quality of the flour or unsatisfactory 
results in baking. 

From experiments conducted by the Brit- 
ish Colonial government with both sul- 
phured and ordinary tlour, remarkable re- 
sults were shown. It is shown that the 
action of sulphur fumes on fiour is to affect 
the composition of the gluten. Gluten 
(mnoist) exposed similarly to sulphur vapor 
becomes sticky, forming a soft, gummy mass 
which dissolves in water and alcohol toa 
milky solution. Ordinary gluten, on the 
other hand, is insoluble in water and only 
partly so in alcohol. 

The baking test with sulphured flour was 
a comparative failure. It was very diffi- 
cult to prepare a sponge, the dough becom- 
ing very sticky and unmanageable. It was 
not possible to obtain a light dough. The 
fermentation in the sponge was very slight, 
and on baking the leaves rose hardly at all, 
and produced a heavy, sodden crumb with- 
out texture. 

Grain that had been similarly exposed to 
sulphur fumes was quite spoiled for milling 
purposes. 


** Maryland, my Maryland,” is soon to 
have an Angora goat farm. A tract of 460 
acres of farm land near Cedarville, Md., 
has been purchased by several men of 
the State with the intention of raising An- 
gora goats on an extensive scale. A com- 
pany has been formed and it is the inten- 
tion to stock the farm with a large flock of 
the goats, probably 3000 in number. The 
situation is said to be very favorable to the 
development of the Angora goat, and the 
official reports of the success attending their 
raising in countries other than that to which 
they are native encouraged the formation 
of this Angora goat company. 


The,Treasury Department, it seems, hasia 
food inspection law of itsown,'which is ap$ 
plied particularly in connection with the 
importation of tea. Just at the present time 
the Secretary of the Treasury is involved in 
a suit before the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, the result of the De- 
partment’s adoption of such standard for 
teas to be brought into this country as will 
exclude teas containing certain percentages 
of “dust ” or broken and ground-up leaves. 
The people of the United States consume 
every year eighty million pounds of tea, 
ranging in price from ten to eighty cents 
per pound, wholesale, so it would seem that 
this work of the Secretary is not only impor- 
tant in its effect, but of value to the con- 
sumer. a See 

“Until the end of January,”’ reports Con- 
sul General Patterson from Calcutta, India, 
to the State Department, *‘ the prospect of a 
good wheat crop was excellent, but the win- 
ter rains and the continued cold and cloudy 
weather through February and March seri- 
ously damaged the crop, which was farther 
injured by rusts, insects and hail in March. 
Still, even under these adverse conditions 
the yield is considerably in excess of the 
decennial average, or about 6,580,000 long 
tons. 

‘There are two wheat-growing seasons 
in India,” he continues. ‘‘ The ‘ Kharif,’ or 
autumn crop is sowed in June, or just be- 
fore the rains of the monsoon. The ‘rabi ” 
or spring crop, is planted in October or No- 
vember, gets its start from the moisture 
held in the soil from the monsoon, and is 
nourished either by irrigation or by winter 
rains. The crop is generally harvested in 
February; it is much larger of the two 
crops, both in acreage and yield, and the 
grain is superior.” 


Economy is wealth, goes an old proverb. 
Economize in the labor of animals and help. 
When the wagon goes out for a load of 
reen stuff, it is often as possible to carry a 
oad of manure as to go empty. The man 
who follows the practice of returning to his 
land an occasional load of manure with its 
fertilizing constituents intact for the heaps 
of green stuff he carts off, will generally be 
able to spare enough of the crop to make a 
clean in the cart upon which to rest the 
fodder. Serta Allieend il 

It is claimed that New Yorkers eat 2,160,- 
000 eggs every day. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the United States produces ten 
trillion eggs yearly, we import over fifteen 
million dozen annually from Canada, Spain, 
Italy and even China to help fill the demand. 





Guy E. MITCHELL. 





































































































































































































































































Figricultural. 
Live Stock Notes. In e ‘ 
The public watering troughs in the vil- very WU 

lage square are a great advantage, espe- and vil | 

cially so when placed at such a height that el 
the horse can drink, even if the driver is too B 
lazy to get out and loosen the check rein. to 

Many a horse gets a little water on the road al 
which would not if it were not so handily ge 
arranged. We know that the use of the in 
check-rein is condemned, as it shoula be neé 
when it obliges the horse to hold his head in | ‘" on 
an unnatural position, but those who drive co 
pedler’s wagons and delivery wagons want ro 
at least a check to keep the horse from try- by 
ing to eat grass when left alone for a fa 
few minutes, though it may be _ loose cr 
enough to be no restraint when driven he 
or pulling a load. But there is a possi- 18 

bility always of the water in these troughs he 
being infected with glanders by some other : ha 
horse that has drank from it just previously, Hipte that mak Cs pa 
where there is much travel, and there are a ae horses © |::} an 
few who make a practice of carrying a pail ro wl 
always from which they water their horses, Se. all 
and some stable keepers keep a pail at their ha 
stables from which they water strange horses ;}melons in liberal supply, but om 
and never allow their own to drink, and poor quality, faney sc; + she 
even have it washed after each horse before | crate, poor to fair 73 cet hates rT 
it isused foranother. This avoids much risk, | more 81 to $1.25 a on = 1 retake \ 
but we doubt if the disease is frequent | melons $200 to $350 a peor ape os ab 
enough in this State to warrant such exces- less active. tl aici we 
sive caution. Yet it may be well when there —— +> . sw 
are horses about of which one is suspicious, A judgment as of Solomon j- by 
and while it may be some trouble it is erring froma neighboring State, where Sel 
on the safe side. volved the ownership of a pig. ba tha 

In Scotland, when tney have reason to claimed the pig, and Solomon at oth 
think the sheep have grub in the head, the gested that it should be cooked anc tre 
shepherd usually takes each one and blows between them. Neither party, ho pos 
tobacco smoke up the nostrils almost to the | possibly because roast pork tempts pos 
point of stupefying the sheep and the grubs hot weather,—would consent. to th: anc 
too, then gives to each a pinch of yellow ;cue. ** Then,” said Justice, seeing t or | 
snuff to start them sneezing, which dis- ,claimants were of the opposite si no. 
lodges the grub so that it is discharged. We | only way to settle the matter is to 2 firs 
never tried this because the putting out a ried and keep the pig in the fami! J 
little pine tar on boards and scattering a they got married and kept the pic pul 
little salt on it usually tarred the nose of family, and it is to be hoped that th ma 
the sheep so that the fly did not trouble | will live happily forever after. tom 
them. Or fora small flock we took them as —____+»< kn¢ 
they went out of the yard,and with a wooden With so much talk in the air abo see 
paddle daubed the nose of each oneas we | Shirt-waist man, one becomes anxious t ury 
let them through the gate. : a : him. On close inspection, the spectre reas 

iain a cxeucas Sieh eva pictorial press, frilled, tucked, and 01 unt 
The Hay Trade. | Sahel —_ aeRO v . wise effeminate, dissolves into the era. 

The hay trade is affected by the extreme ordinary spectacle of aman without a « an 
hot weather, there being but little move- | Somewhat unusual on State street per! qua 
ment at the terminal points, and light offer- but by no means unprecedented for free 
ings from ese hanna i pen. VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON, No. 9. Feer pesca dba or have 2 pt 

rices are generally lower in the Eastern ildi ‘ ; ; : : : ‘ . | ‘ FY Lor pieasure and recresal : 
tee ied pooner tt Sas Hm atc Building near the junction of Huntington Avenue and Irvington Street, in which the World’s Musical Festival began June 17, 1872; closed July 4, 1872. | The term itself grows feeble with over- A 
hay is being offered for August delivery $2 |, ‘ ’ | peed Bases B Ne sow 
per ton below present rates. Reports to All the facts mentioned are true enough, width of the largest is only 34 inches, whilst | The receipts of butter at Boston for the |.) dsmall 81.5 un a a | oa , ane naneenamenpeeen Pa: Vamemaetin. five 
the Agricultural Department are generally but they have no bearing on the conclusion. a modern Shetland, less than twelve lands | week were 30,985 tubs and 27,719 boxes, a a rong ar es pga . ‘cs signet and Pes cm Psa young sows and a boat oul 
unfavorable as to the hay crop, although For the horse never ceased to exist in high, needs a bit 3? inches in width. It may | total weight of 1,718,702 pounds, including Poa ra on b as tt frat State Saale Veranda tx he bat rais 
New York, Pennsylvania, California, South Europe. On the contrary, it abounded as be mentioned in passing that the first allu-| 178,435 pounds in transit for export, and te Qo pen oor o gy re plant ree slved by Highclere aatnaane we ate 
Dakota, Ohio, Michigan and Minnesota re- soon as the climate became suitable. In fact, | sion to stirrups in any literature occurs at | with the latter deducted the net total is a - rome 4 cone ™ e ie . eoehe of pure imported fblood. and her dam is I a chic 
port above the ten years average 7, 7, 6, 9,11, it will not surprising if we discover in good | the end of the fifth century A. D.; and we | 1,540,267 pounds, against 1,651,891 pounds pes : oe in better supply and lower. | Charlton, imported. The other sow is by M tle and 
5 and 8 points in the order named. time that the existing species passed from | may venture to say that the earliest repre- | the previous week and 1,536,383 pounds the ong ; mye os box, common upper Jer- Poem’s Duke XIII., out of Miss Goshen \1 chic 

Boston shows fair sales, but not equal to Europe to Asia. The notion that Teutons, | sentation of that convenience is several hun- | corresponding week last year. This shows | oy a ye ag -sdbrnen angpores vareey | Hood Farm. The boar is one of the choices tion 
the receipts, which were 385 cars of hay, Celts and Slavs migrated from the East is | dred years later still. The invention was | a slight falling off from the previous week, | cents to $1, Southern 75 cents to $1.25/ ones shipped from Hood Farm this season. Hi cent 
seventy-seven of them billed for export, and already demolished ; that discovery would | made, perhaps, in northern Europe ; at least | but a little more than last year. * carrier, 75 cents to $1 a basket. fo ree tee Curzon XVI. of H. F.. and his of t 
seventeen cars of straw. Corresponding reduce it ad absurdum. It is not an impos- | the Scandinavians used stirrups when we! The exports of butter from Boston for the “sn Papper ye mae gg cdieenies on aca 2 en sig s —_ sia som 
week last year, 333 cars of hay, 145 of which sible supposition. All agree, now a days, | first become acquainted with them. | week were 224,349 pounds, against none in pe sane Pes _ Pie erg pao _ good wie tome fee Mood aeoten in ea tauah ir evel 
were for export, and twelve cars of straw. that: the Sanscrit-speak ing Indians, the; ‘ The reader may think this enough about the corresponding week last year. From io 7 ve 7 maeee ™ ——. preg endy Republic. il 2 furr 
This surpius, and the fact that buyers are Persians and Armenians migrated from the prehistoric horses, and England is ‘out of New York the exports were 480 tubs, and nt ‘ - a an — hen fangs s bag, ever 
waiting for lower prices, causes a decline West; and it is evident that they could it anyhow. Our native savages ate horse- from Montreal for the week ending July 17 a oie acon na rage: bag, a fron 
and unsettles values. Choice timothy is have taken horses with them, if so disposed. | tlesh when they could get it, but there are no the exports aggregated 20,734 packages. ae. 2 I sine o be a page ms RE Ap hant 
$17.50 in large and 817 in small bales, No. ij. do not mean to suggest that they great deposits of bones like those on the The Quiney Market Cold Storage Com-. a I gi sa! 5 7 — gear bag . groe 
large $16.50to $17, small $16 to $16.50, No. 2 did. But those uncomfortable people the Continent. In fact, the tame animal does pany’s statement for the week is as follows: | g, m4 oy” ao gna ot eg Ag ns —— still 
$15 to 816, No. 3814to $15. Clover mixed Philologists could not dispute it. not seem to have been held in high Taken in 17,673 tubs, out 1663 tubs, stock b ze so eng: hy Rape e a se snap Through arrangements with the publish keep 
$13 to $14, clpver $13. Long rye st aw is “It does not appear, however, that Euro- consideration until the Norman Con- 69,489 tubs, stock last year same time 152,- eats — yi: sve der Pee aor page and ers we bl : Wi 
$18, tangled rye $13 to $14 and oat $8. peans used the horse for any purpose, be-|Quest. The Britons mustered a for- 613tubs. The Eastern Company reports a prhanhatagy talie tie ~ Lettuce 20 to 60 cents | *" are able to furnish our readers mia 

In New York there has been a more ac. | yond eating it, until the ‘Bronze Era >was|midable number of chariots to oppose stock of 25,971 tubs, against 24,312 tubs last — ee See ee o i epennte fee | wilh any of the following books, and they ein 
tive demand, and prices are better main- | drawing to a close. We may find it difficult | Cesar, but they may have been drawn from year, and with these added the total stock oston. Long Island spinach $1 s barrel. will be forwarded postpaid on receipt a will 
tained, though it is claimed that the plenti-| to believe that the idea of getting on its |® wide area. When the Northmen had is 195,460 tubs, against 176,925 tubs same | 4Pples.are in moderate supply, but the dvertised pri P thirt 
ful crop in the State will be largely of com-| back or harnessing it did not occur to | brought their forays to a system the first time last year. qnality is not quite up to what it should be. att eeantatanaaes of k 
mon grades, and that there may bea wider |42y tribe during those unnumbered cent- step after landing was to scour the neigh- 2 ——— Some up-river hand picked bring $2 to $3a Shira chi e 
margin between the two best grades and the | ries. But, as has been said, with due | borbood in search of horses; and it would New York Markets. ' barrel easily, and Jersey do. $2 to $2.50. iste, inthe aan nae Cena ns: Pn 
lower ones than there has been, Receipts |Caution, so it appears to be. No re-|seem that in a very fewdays ‘the host’ ‘idiaiichii fend | Windfalls are dull at $1.25 to $1.75. Some FRANK SHERMAN PEER. A new and 1 doub 
for the week were 8044 tons of hay and 769 | ™ains of domesticated horses have been| Was able to ride inland, which suggests ins cnet ve . on — for potatoes Virginia are $2 to $3. Maryland and Dela-| treatise on the “ene pak ine: flock 
tons of straw. Same week a year ago 7228 found unti! ‘ bits’ made of stag’s horn and that they were common at that time. a + e qt . _ | OF Southern ware crates 50 cents to $1, and baskets 40 to decimo pages ; postpaid s1.00 Pet 
ienaiel er. Tatts at the ek bronze begin to turn up, at a date which is| “ This practice would cause a terrible loss oe 5b gary at rs ole capharige o> for ‘5 cents, with Baltimore 50 cents to $1.; YOUATT-The Horse. By WILLIAM \ time 
bales of hay. Jersey City remains a dull |@Ssumed, from other evidence, to be 1000 | Of horseflesh, and it was to renew the stock V4 ‘5 at gy jas o. o 92.00, se8 Sonmnace Le ( onte pears in liberal supply, and weak Giridian oh the Livetas testis Rahat chick 
siekenmeak tanepaiiben. B. C., or thereabouts. There is reason to| Perhaps that Athelstan made a law com- 414 selling slo a, ‘ oa ak o fair supply at $2.50 to $3.50 a barrel. Peaches plenty, | {4 onthe Ass and the Mule. By dos. sKINNI wane 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest think, however, that mares already had manding his subjects to keep two horses for par eae ap > : to 75 cents a basket Georgia 7 cents to $1.75 a carrier, wank Sua.” tasth jl a and 58 illustr attonis on pi 
prices at $18 in New York, New Orleans been kept, if not tamed, for some genera- | every plow, oxen being commonly used for ve se ingee ne a 50 to 75 cents Carolina $1 to $1.50. Southern plums; .poNENENGE_Ency rs a 
and Providence, $17.50 at Boston and Jersey | tions; probably they were milked, and if so this purpose. Further, he ordered that no 5, White 1 7 aore pota °, and scents toSl in fair supply, from $1 per car-| Sports. Peuetaha saeciee "Homing coninn witl 
City, $16.50 at Philadelphia, $15.50 at Chi-| We may be sure that the primeval savage horses should be sent out of the pone a li y red ba qenta to rier for ordinary to $2.25 for fancy. ruawe, Boating, Kacing, Pedestrianisn, Crick bats 
cago and Nashville, $15 at Baltimore, St. contrived to get drunk on koumis. country, but under the circumstances page eg tor A) fie 7. ye « $2 to Sour cherries from 25 to 45 cents an eight- ments. | By J. H. WALSH, R.C. 8. (Stonehens eesie 
Louis and Kansas City, with prairie hay $17] ‘‘ From the distant epoch when the rein- | we mast net conclnds that there was basket Kentucky $3 te cee “ : — basket. Niagara grapes from Florida}... 209 engravings. Crown” sve. Cloth, eps often 
at latter place, $14.50 at Richmond and|deer withdrew northward, horseflesh was prin demand for English horses in for- Beets nearby $1 to $1 50 > wet arrel. $200 $3a carrier. Huckleberries in liberal CHAWNER-Di wears 
Pittsburg, $14.25 at Cincinnati, $14 at | the commonest food of man all over Europe eign parts, They were few, and worth- pos padievcor inn Be Phas a ? Ags supply. Maryland blue 6 to 7 cents a quart, | How to Treat oe es or puna 
Buffalo, $12 at Duluth and S11 at Minne-|—except, perhaps, in these islands. Bones less besides. Doomsday Book gives less wahedaneiien aan Pd ’ Beis Fe. black 3to5 cents. North Carolina 3 to 7 Special Pathology for the use of Horsemen. } i! nisi 
apolis. Prairie hay is high now, $13 at Chi-| are found in vast quantity everywhere, es- than two hundred and fifty for all Norfolk, 63 46th ae : retin "7 4 ae omy cents, Jersey 5 to 8 cents, and Mountain 5 to | By ROBERT CHAWNER. Illustrated. Imo. Clot thee 
cago, $12 at St. Louis, $11 at Duluth and| pecially in France and Sicily. The most #450 late as Charles II.’s time the Duke 71 dozen small roots “eletae a 10 cents. Blackberries quite plenty, large iri a atin Psa 
Minneapolis, $10.50 at New Orleans and | famous deposit of them is at Solutre, near - mentine aN AOE EF Ooms Sees row squash $1to $1 95 ab rel, whit a aide, ee es ee eel tie Poultry. Raited py MANTIS 1 vue wi profit 
$10.25 at Pittsburg. Macon. The people there lived in a cave, that ‘the meanest hack ever brought from mer 31 to $1.50 al vel arre , white —_ 10 cents and small 5 to 8 cents. 20 full. rage chromo illustrations. drawn from 1a! she on 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin reports the}or in rude huts about its mouth, and Tangiers would be a better sire than the G ainbers, Jersey 50 ow 75 cents to $1.25. Raspberries mostly soft and poor, colors by W DICH Oe ee acai printer three } 
heaviest yields of hay on record in that|they heaped up the bones of. the best in England.’ These were the highest maton th oe yaa ig $1 a box, good firm berries red 4 to 8 cents a pint, | §ve. Cloth, extra... cits bccn caionatams —_ 
province, much of it already housed in good | horses they had eaten, until, design- authorities of the day. jon v3 . Sl a oye Norfolk some Southern 3 to 5 cents a quart, black-| BAILEW—The Principles of Fruit Grow poe ; 
vondition. A fair business doing on the|edly or not, they made a wall’ 130 ao “As for horsemanship before the Con- pate rg e — or $1.50 to $1.75 a caps 24 to 4 cents a pint; green goose- ing. By L. H. BAILEY. 550 pages. 114 illustrat! 6 a m 
basis of $9.50 to $10 ton for No.2. Two|long, ten feet high and fifteen feet thick, quest, we have a remark of King Alfred, all Sena Ba svarge A. Hey: hye — a dozen. berries, large, 6 to 7 cents a quart and small wiliiug to have his be at? ihe, hort jeultur ist — 
steamers left St. John, N. B., last week|and another inside which, perhaps, en- the more weighty because easual, In his pats jase 2 as a crate. 5 to 6 cents. Currants prime 4 to 6 cents | “OT °f bis hands. Price : s1.25 hildrer 
with 80,000 bales for South Africa, and | circled the chief’s hut. It has been roughly treatise on Hawking he says: ‘No man abbages are plenty and weak. Long and poor to fair 2} to 34 cents. Musk- REAILEY-The Hidstisnitusnée’s Rute me 
another is expected to leave soon with a| computed that forty thousand carcases are rides just for pleasure—he must have a fruit growers, truck gardeners: florists. aid. one ye 
cargo of hay for same place. There has| represented there. They are all young, motive. One seeks to restore his health, By L. H. BAILEY. 812 pages. Price 93 cents pret 
been much complaint of tricks in putting | from one to six years of age, proof that the another to keep his body active; most wish BAILEY-—The Nursery Book. | | few eg: 
up bales with good hay on the outside and | animals were not tamed, for in that case old to tennapert Shemepives quiehly te some AILEY, 90 pages! 16S thuetrations Price’ Si mer an 
rusty or musty hay, weeds and other sub-| ones would be found among them. Many i where they have business. It must paciiant stall a not beg 
stances inside, and the inspection by the | of the bones are smashed, suggesting that a si remembered that Alfred himself = S Pp Ia Rann age me think h 
Government buyers is now very strict. herd was surrounded and driven over a ba ga rider, but for bia hantn’s sake, a sw mnmnes. Price 91.00 feeding 

>< precipice, a method of hunting used by ” = 8 us, not for the love of it. ' No one MceCLU RE—American Gentleman's 811! could h 
The Horse in Europe. Hottentots and Bushmen in former days. ps an aul Ge deo a bg pa yo ane American Diablo “ine PUGET Geaseved exe’ throug) 

George B. Inches, xa owner ofthe stall "tis easy of course to build up sles never rile foramusement © MBE Horses, together with; Dirett ions fer tier the fal 
ion Pedlar (2.18}) and proprietor of Edge- | toms complete from such a vast collection o ce wo i riages, Harness, ete. By ROBERT McCLU I! tall w 
wood aa opr aden Mass., is nn fragments, and they prove that the horse of ||, fis. ae ee ane binsphemy e V.5. Hlustrated. I6mo. Cloth, extra mI ind ye 
ing in Europe this summer. We lately that prehistoric era was not to be dis- pl cn! mete with Engli . meg hy — ”_ Ne AON American Ornithology: chicken 
received a letter from him dated at Peter- tinguished from our own in_ essentials. Pd aha ves "a " ere ” Illustrated with ps Pen oa a we under o 
borough, that contained the following clip- Certain minute differences there are,| po nes were one Geek om v8 sg -y ; The Sa re de a ger pee Ag n feed 
ping from the London Evening Standard of but only a skilled anatomist can de-/i1 6. settle most ; vagy ~ is he mene Co ies f th Old B Gaabine ORD. F. ROS. With contin: ‘uaded 
June 13, 1901, for which he has our thanks:|tect them after close scrutiny. Welt, Peat grr . reine te Yorkshire, p O e oston Number Guktdswes: bee tiving t 

“Persons now elderly used to fearn at| have, indeed, contemporary evidence. yo 8 2 Itn fl "s enthusiastic than ’ fant here binek and goid - know it 
school that the horse was introduced to | Several drawings have been found, executed Seees engeted paused tas ae + sgh of The Boston Budget ; epee and Wy 
Europe from the East, whether from Arabia|by those remarkable barbarians who / Noymandy, - ain a « vie —s - ’ ing all the details of artitelal reetiine nenaee 
orcentral Asia, the authorities could not |@sserted the supremacy of France in| stronger a pcre .* a SS Hy d of Trout: the culture of Salven. shail Tiesen 
decide; but upon the broad fact they were | @t aan ee dove of sevinantion. Most a2) Bite A ‘ issue eee ode if 
unanimous. Geologists had already proved | 8Pirited, perhaps, of all these astonishing | ‘ ial 
that a species not to be Gekannlaien attempts is a representation of two horses Whil ’ Batter Washes, Nasapal Mistery ar ns Fak and th fe es . 
from that now existing inhabited the | Scratched upon a deer horn which was dug | 4, ae ee of butter have been about es ee en aha 
Western Continent in early times. But|"P in the cave of La Madelaine, where, san usua amount for this season, much has ing. New Edition, gy gt 7 \ M 

: sileiialier Win dethansd mitiah diene een injured by hot weather, and with the Deseription of Salinon Rivers, fulanl 1) ee 
they proved also that one of the same |P wie ~ higher prices obtaining in the West, strictly Sie Cheek extrac bev, beards: gilt top” natn ally 
family belonged to America, and, since that “ There is a natural tendency to exaggerate po sg ve a . wd i es strictly 8vo. Cloth, extra, bev. boards, gilt top hem wit 
had vanished, it was not unreasonable to | the meritsof a work of art produced under | than 204 cents for pes IR erent pe 3 ALLEY —Garden Making. <1. Chey lik 
suppose that the European had also disap- such circumstances. But for truth and extia. and large tube of “Rest eg eee sided by ee eat ek eek Exve he grai 
peared before Man came upon the scene. It vigor this drawing could not be surpassed. | sets Rnd ey ort! a _ Containin g 417 pages, 256 illustrations. Price tingle 
would be reintroduced, of course, by the It shows exactly the type of animal pre- ecute poet large ash tubs are presale _— ‘ BAILEY—The Pruning Book. atenhed 
Aryans during their migration ‘from the | sented by the skeletons,—very small, well /many holding back on best marks . plied toAmertean Conditions: i 1. i) 
upper waters of the Oxus.’ made, with a head of disproportionate size they can get 20} cents nt ge ; pat _" pages, 332 illustrations. Price : 

“ The theory once admitted, evidence was | Compared with the body, but, still, not 80} would cost oy lace pa B “ped : PA KING_—The Soil. Its Nature. 1 > 
found to support it. The horse is not rep- large as that of a Shetland in our time. ne woe ae pote > get _ | Fundamental Principles of Manaye ni Reeeip 
resented in Egyptian paintings until the} ‘“‘ The ‘ bits ’ mentioned are of later date—| ern, 18 to 19 cents tor Western Best 1 a RING, 303 pages, 45 iMustrations, Pri ‘ast wee 
Eighteenth Dynasty, say 1500 B. C. It is;many centuries later, probably. But the| of Eastern reach 19 cents, but eoniia go at 17! PR Aketeh of the Retationshtt oF iN ae 
first mentioned in the Bible fiv: hundred to 18 cents. Seconds are easy at 16 b tice to the Maintaining and Increasing ¢f | ed, ne 
ears later still, in David’s reign; but th J 28 a | in the tivity of the Soil. By LP. ROBERTS. hoice sy 
y ’ ; gn, e to 17 cents. Boxes and prints steady | filustrations. Especially valuable. Pric: Li 
novelty was somuch appreciated that his anl fair demand at 20} to 21 prise | Semuneay a i r to gx 
successor, Solomon, imported great num- C. ata rrh tor extra, Northern. 99 to Wi conte extra SLQDEMAN The Spraying of I: loice, 1: 
bers. Still men did not venture to mount 1 ‘hoy 18 te & | 9 Go nee tos tee perenne of Liquids es: Fy. 

Western. Extra dairy 18 to 184 cents, and | to Plants for the Purpose cf Destroying | hiee 81.2 
the animal, or the thought did not Is a constitutional disease. fair to good 12 to 16 cents. Dairy tub S an Fungi. By E. G. LODEMAN, late Instr “ee $1.2 
occur to them. They used it only in It originates in a scrofulous condition of | extra Vermon. 18 and New York a a “ Ss cahe Fie os cement aaa ‘ 
chariots, as did the Greeks of Homer’s time. | the blood and depends on that condition. cents. firsts 16to 17 cents, seconds 14 to 13 | eS -ekens 
Some centuries had still to pass before) , It often cameos headache and dizziness, | cents, and lower grades 12 to 13 ikon | upon the Nature and Qualities of 1a) 3 roel ce 
the art of riding was discovered. So faras| ;MPArS Xe | cates tative te aa, Choice renovated is 17 cents, and fair to May be obtained at thi ffi WING. 3) panee os iusto Pri a - 
the records go, the credit of this invention is} ““T¢ ig always radically and permanently |800d 12 to 16 cents. Western imitation | IS 0 Ice, r eady AILEY dull, oh 
due to the Assyrians, but at first they had! cured by the blood-purifying, alterative |creamery 134 to 154 cents, and ladles 10 to | e ures upon the “Amelioration of Di mon. to 
so little confidence in their horsemanship | and tonic action of 143 cents, but all low grades are accumulat- In wra ppers for m a i | e Price Tewangiwsctiontl pages, > ” to 19 
that each trooper was accompanied by a H. d’ ° ing and prices depend more on customers Ing 9 at —— 10 ee ee 
swift-footed slave to hold him on if neces- ooa $ Sar. sapar. illa than on grades. Jobbers want to <et 22: , gaee Se Ee nere Rone eens om rece!p! °° to a fe 
sary. Thus it was proved that man did not| This great medicine has wrought the most | cents for best creamery, though they have | pews ae 
begin to tame the horse until a date com-| wonderful cures of all diseases depending | been selling at 213 cents, and many will not Cc fee pond i 
paratively modern in Asia; and he brought} 2 scrofula or the scrofulous habit. let a buyer get away if he offers 21 cents for 1 O e Massachusetts Ploughmail. pe owl : 

Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. ‘round lots. n Ss e @) py ckens 
: B 
’ BOSTON, MASS. 


it to Europe later still, of course. 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry. Points. 
here is not much danger of feeding the 
kens of the larger breeds,- Cochin, 
uma, Langshan or Plymouth Rocks, 
mach or too-rich food as long as they 
-rowing.. Their propensity to ‘fatten, 
azy and apoplectic, instead of produc- 
vgs, is not great until they are very 
y matured. The Plymouth Rock is the 
‘one of those named above that we 
i ever get fat at the broiler size, or at a 
ting size of five pounds, and then only 
pecial care in feeding. The Wyandottes 
1 better while young, and so does a 
. from the Leghorn male and . Brahma 
and that is all that we think the cross 
od for, to use as market chickens. As 
. they are neither ane thing nor another, 
ag most frequently the faults of both 





ats. ‘They are smaller than the Brahma 
wilder, and most persistent sitters, | 
» not as good layers as the Leghorn, 
usually give a small egg. Any one who. 
this eross should dispose of them as 
as they can be made fit for market, and | 
iid feed them liberally to fit them as 
as possible. 
hen we were young we used to hear of | 
t as many eases where hens or chickens 
lost by “chicken cholera,” and of 
.e by “hog cholera,” as we did of cows 
“horn aii” and “wolf in the tail.” 
ntitie men have now generally decided 
these diseases in cows were simply 

names for starvation and general ill 

‘tment, such as keeping too cold or ex- 
osed to draughts on winter nights and ex- 
sure to cold storms and winds in the day, 
ia negleet to give food when the summer 

or tall had so scorched the grass roots that 

» crop would have been expected after the 
irst product was harvested. 

These diseases in cattle we found to be 
purely imaginary and concealing a great 
many diseases with widely differing symp- 
toms. Hog eholera has become so far un- 
known in New England that we have not 
seen a case of it within the last half cent- 
ury. or heard of a case, that we could not 
readily show.to- be the result of filth and 
nuwholeseme food, and as for chicken chol- 
era, we never saw a case, and if it is not 
an imaginary disease we think that clean 
quarters, wholesome food and water and 
freedom from lice will place it among the 
diseases that the world has no further use 


for. oe Seer oe: 

A Western paper tells of a farmer who 
sowed rape seed, about 40 cents worth or 
five pounds,and was not satisfied with the re 
sult. The“ pesky chickens,” of which he 
raised about four hundred to five hundred, 
ate up the whole crop. 
chickens had but little, if any, other food, 
and that they grew better than he ever had 
chickens grow before, was small consola- 
tion to him for the expenditure of forty 
cents inmoney. This is not a fair example 


/ 


of the way farmers figure, but there are | 


The fact that the| peat on the 


smaller at 12 to 14 cents. Old roosters 
5 to 6 cents. Game only at re- 
tail prices from storage. Canvasback 
ducks $3.50 to $4 a pair, mallards $1.50 to 
$1.75. Western grouse $1.75 to $2. English 
snipe $3.50 to $4 adozen. Upland plover 
oped to $4.50, and golden plover $3 to 
$3.50.' 








Dorticultural, 
Orchard and Garden. 


There is an old saying that ‘‘ too much of 
a good thing is worse than not enough.” 
A gardener is reported to have proven this 
in regard to irrigation. Having lost crops 
by drought one year, he provided the next 
year to irrigate his strawberry bed, rasp- 
berry bushes and a large part of his garden. 
When the dry season began he turned on 
the water, and while others suffered from 
drought his plants were green, luxuriant 
and vigorous. Then he found growth 





was checked and the plants’ began 
to turn yellow. He called a neighbor to 
see them, and declared drought was 


ruining them in defiance of his irriga- 
tion. The neighbor advised him to dig a 
hole in the garden. At a depth of three 


inches he found the soil damp and chilly. ! 
,Atfour inches it was mud, and at five 


inches it was a thin paste. At six inches the 
water began to fill the hole. He had simply 
drowned the roots of his plants. Even cel- 
ery would not grow when water stood all of 
the time within six inches of the surface. 

Nature knows what it is about when it 


{gives seasons of drought and copious rain 


We do not like to water plants, even the 
potted plants. in the house, until they show 
by drooping leaves that they are thirsty. 
Where the pots have abundant good drain- 
age they will endure frequent watering and 
live, but they will do better and bloom more 
freely for an occasional day of neglect un- 
til the earth gets really dry. If this gar- 


‘dener’s soil had been well underdrained the 


consequences would not have been so bad, 
but even in such a case it is not well to have 
an almost constant stream of water running 
through it over the roots. 

Among the many compensations of nature 
is the fact that a season of drought is favor- 
able to the formation of nitrates in the soil, 
or the change of humus and humic acid toa 
form of nitrogen which is most readily 
taken up by the plants. The season follow- 
ing a severe drought is most frequently a 
prolific one, most plainly manifested on 
lands previously unproductive. The ni- 
trates and the mineral elements, inactive or 
dormant, or perhaps leached down below 
the usual depth to which the plant roots go 
down, have been brought up by what is 
known as capillary attraction, by the 
dry surface drawing up 
moisture from below, and the next sea- 
son they are where the roots find them 
readily, and they are in condition to be 
mo t available. And yet we can assist 
nature in this work by following a dry 
summer with some cover crop that will grow 


some who could not see any profit in hens, | and use these fertilizing elements during the 


even if they gathered their own living and 
furnished the family with eggs and chickens 
every day in the year. lf anything is sold 
from them the woman of the house usually 
handles the money, and if she paid all the 
grocery and grain bills from it they would 
still insist that the hens did not pay their 
keeping. 

We frequently see the advice to those who 
are thinking of starting in the poultry busi- 


winter and early spring, preventing them 
from washing away or leaching them down, 
and returning them to the soil along with a 
certain amount of vegetable matter when 
the cover crop is plowed under. This may 
account in part for the apparent increase in 
nitrogen in the soil when green rye is plowed 
under in the spring, although the chemists, 
basing their opinion upon the tests they 
have made in pots, assert that rye and such 





ness for eggs, chickens or both, that they 
willdo well to begin with twenty-five or: 
thirty fowl and keep an account of the cost 
of keeping and the sales and the eggs and, 
chickens used in the family, and if they 
found a profit from the fifty they might 
double the next year on the size of the, 
flock, and keep on doubling each year, until | 
they had reached the limit of the space and 
time they could devote to the hens and 
chickens. But many of such articles con- 
vey the idea that it requires no more time 
and trouble to look after 100 than 50, which 
is only so far true that the poultry keeper 
with his first fifty fowl will often spend! 
more time in the henyard than would be 
needed tocare well for a hundred. But too 
often as the number is increased the novelty 
wears off, andthe owner does not care to 
spend more time as the flock increases in 
numbers. Thus the tlock of two hundred or 
three hundred has no more care than the 
flock of fifty, and possibly pays a smaller 
profit. Weonce heard a woman say that 
she could eare for thirty fowl and two or 
three hen turkeys and make money out of 


them, but when she tried to keep more than 
that number, either the poultry did not do 
well. or the housework was not done well, 
and she thought caring for husband and 


liildren was the first duty. 

\ writer in the Prairie Farmer says that 
0 ear he raised pullets in January to 
obtain early layers. Some of them laid a 
eses in May, stopped through the sum- 
ind then moulted in the fall, and did 
win again until wellinto winter. We 
by careful management and liberal | 
« pullets that began to lay in May 
have been made to keep along well 
“i the summer, moult early enough in 
t to begin in November, and kept at 
vinter, if they were of good stock, 
a et we agree with him that April 
s will make better winter layers 
rdinary care, and by a little forcing 
| May or June chickens can be per- 
to lay in winter, usually by Thanks- 
time, and kept at it all winter. We 
t can be done with Plymouth Rocks 
andottes of good strain, and have 

led in doing it with Brahmas. 


who keep many fowl will do well 
| they have not a plot of warm,sandy 
here they can sow some buckwheat 
hens. A handful of unthreshed 
eat thrown in every day will give 
s more healthy exercise in the winter 
iost any other method, and furnish 
ith much good food at the same time. 
ke to seratch it over and thresh ou 
n,and it is almost as muchof a 
to egg production as any of the 

! egg foods or powders. 

exsaiesnnsSeplllaee 
Poultry and Game. 

its of poultry have been larger the 
‘k, and with but moderate demand 
are a little easier onall but fresh- 
earby stock, which is a little scarce. 
. pring chickens 23 to 25 cents, and 
15 to 20 cents. Fowls, extra 
| 125 to13 cents, fair to good 10 to 11 
' Spring ducks 12to13cents. Pigeons 
25 a dozen and fair to good 75 cents 
Squabs $1.75 to $2.25. Western 
; s in good supply. Iced lots at 18 to 
t ents. Fowl 9 to 104 cents, old 
" 65 to 7 cents and turkeys 74 
( 





f Lood 


cents. Frozen poultry a little 
hoice broilers 16 to 17 cents, com- 
MO Lk to 15 censs. Chickens choice 11 


i ts, and common 9 to 10 cents. Fowl 
: s for choice and 8} to 9 cents for fair 
bs i. Turkeys 10 to 11 cents. Live 


bo. -y in fair supply. A steady demand 


for v1 at 10 to 104 cents. Choice large 


plants cannot gather nitrogen from the air, 
and therefore can only return to the soil 
what they have taken from it. 

Granting this to be true, although we are 
not fully convinced that it is so, if they can 
draw up nitrogen from below the usual 
depths to which the plant rvots enter the 
soil and put it near the surface, or if they 
prevent a waste by washing and leaching, 
or if they convert an insoluble or dormant 
form of fertility into a soluble and active 
one, we have abundant reason why we 
should keep our land covered with a winter- 
grown crop to be plowed under in the spring 
to help feed other more profitable crops; and 
no class of agriculturists have more need to 
follow this practice than the gardener who 
keeps his land rich by heavy  applica- 
tions of manure, and who wants in the 
spring to fill it with crops that will have 
sufticient money value to pay rent on high- 
priced land, to pay for labor that is high 
priced, because it is skilled in the business, 
and to pay for the liberal manuring, the 
best seed and the expense of marketing. 
Such gardeners should never allow a field to 
lie fallow in winter. If not producing a 
crop for spring trade, let it be growing 
something to plow under in the spring. 


Mr. J. H. Hale of Connecticut told the 
New Jersey Horticultural Society at their 
annual meeting that when a charter was 
asked for to build a trolley road in Connect- 
icut, the farmers went to the Legislature | 
and insisted upon the road having the right | 
to haul their produce to market. This was 


TEARFUL, 


Trembling, frightened, she knows not 
why. Between her sobs she tells her 
husband of her misery. It is not 
enough for the husband to comfort the 
wife in this con- 
dition, she needs 
help. In those 
early days when 
the shadow of 
maternity first 
begins to fall 
upon the woman 
she is often ‘nerv- 
ous, sleepless, 
without appetet 
and full of vague 
fears. 

The help need- 
ed by women at 
this crisis is fully 
furnished by Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It 
nourishes the 
nerves and so 
quiets them. It 
restores the appe- 
tite and induces 
refreshing sleep. 
It gives physical 
strength and mental buoyancy to meet 
the trial of motherhood, and makes the 
baby’s advent practically painless, 

"I will be very glad to say a few words for 




















Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription,” writes Mrs. 
P. S. Douglas, of Mansonville, Brome Co., Que. 
«During the first four months when I looked 
to becoming a mother I suffered very much 
from nausea and vomiting, and I felt so terribly 
sick I could scarcely eat or drink anything. I 
hated all kinds of food. At this time I wrote to 
Dr. Pierce and he told me to get his ‘Favorite 
Prescription’ and a bottle of ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.’ I got a bottle of each and when I 
had taken them a few days I felt much better 
and when I had taken hardly three parts o 
each bottle I felt well and could eat as well as 
any ohe, and could do my work without any 
trouble (I could not do anything before). I feel 
very thankful to Dr. Pierce for his medicine, and 
I tell all who tell me they are sick to get these 
medicines or write to Dr. Pierce.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets regulate 








18 sell well at 15 to 16 cents, and 
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A THOROUGHBRED ANGORA CAT. 
Raised by Walnut Ridge Farms, Boston, Masse. 





granted, and Mr. Hale was the first in 
America, he says, to use electricity to carry 
farm products direct from the. farm to the 
market. He made a contract with the 
road and fitted up the cars to his liking. 


They are brought out and left on 
a side track at his place during 
the day, that he may load them, 


and after midnight, when passenger travel 
is over, the trolley takes them into the 
city, where their loads can be delivered to 
his customers before the tracks are needed 
for passenger cars. The arrangement is 
satisfactory to him, and to the roads thus 
far. In nearly all other States where char- 
ters have been granted, the steam railroad 
companies have had intluence enough to put 
in the laws a clause that provides that the 
trolley roads shall not carry freight of any 
kind. 

Those who have practiced clean cultiva- 
tion of ‘the orehards should not fail to sow 
some cover crop this fall, to keep the soil 
from washing and the nitrogen in it from 
escaping during the wimter. We know of no 
better crop for this purpose in. New England 
than rye. Buckwheat is too easily killed 
by the first frost, and so also are cow peas 
or Canada peas, while clover cannot be sown 
in the fall to attain sufticient size. The 
hairy or sand vetch has been highly recom- 
mended by some of the Experiment Stations, 
but the cost of seed is so high as to make it 
almost prohibitory to a poor farmer. Three 
pecks or a bushel of rye to the acre for seed 
is not a great expense, and it will grow corn 
if land is not very rich. 

Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


But tew new apples have come in, and 
mostly small and ordinary. The best bring 
$1.50 a basket, but as to quality from that 
down to 75 cents. But few California pears. 
They sell by the jobbers at 83 to $3.50 a case. 
California peaches at 82.75 to $3.25, plums 
$1.75 to $2.50, and prunes 82.50 to 83a ease. 
Georgia peaches in only moderate supply. 
Choice Elberta and Belle at 82.75 a six-bas- 
ket carrier, Tillotson at $2.50 and Crawford 
$1.50. Native cherries nearl: gone, larg 
dark are 8 to 10 cents, meditus red and 
white 5to 7 cents a pound. Blueberries in 
good supply. New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts at 9 to 11 cents a quart, others 6 to 
9 cents. Blackberries in moderate supply 
and good lots sell quickly, choice large 
8 to 12 cents, small 4+ to 6 cents. Rasp- 
berries mo“erate supply and steady demand, 
natives 8 to 10 cents a pint. New York 5 to 
8 cents, and 3 cents a cup. Green goose- 
berries 3to 5 cents a quart, and red cur- 
rants 5 to 7 cents. Florida pineapples 
steady and in good demand, 24 counts 14 to 
15 cents each, 30 counts 10 to 11 cents, 36 
counts 8 cents. Muskmelons in fair supply, 
and fancy sell well, but inferior lots dull. 
Anne Arundel $1.25 to $1.50 a erate, Balti- 
more $1 to $1.25 a basket. Southern good to 
choice $1.75 to $2 a crate, fair to good 81 to 
$1.50. Watermelons in fair supply. Extra 
large are $30 to $35 per hundred, but not 








many rank higher than medium at $23 to 

$28, and many small go at $15 to $20, 
California oranges in limited supply and 

foreign very scarce. Navels, 176, 200 and 


/216 counts choice to faney &4 to $4.50, 15) 


counts $4.50 to $4,112 and 126 hard to tind 
at $3.25 to $3.50. <All grades rot very 
quickly after arrival. Seedlings, Mediter- 
ranean sweets and St. Michael choice $3.25 
to $3.50, and faney $3.75 to $4, late Valen 
cia $4 to $4.50. Some grape fruit, varying 
in quality from $2.50 to $5 a box. There are 
but few California lemons, and prices area 
little lower for same grades than the Messina 
and Palermo, for which 300 choice are $3.7 
to 4, and faney $4.50 to $5. Some large 
cases bring 87 to $7.50; 360 counts nominally 
25 cents less, but really selling by jobbers at 
same rates. Maoiri choice are $4.50 to $5, 
and fancy at $5.50 to $6. Some Rodi oranges 
bring $4 for 200 counts and $3.50 to $3.75 for 
160 counts, choice tu fancy. Half boxes are 
$2.25 to $2.50. As in oranges so in lemons. 
California fruit goes low because of the 


quick decay, but prices named are 
for repacked sound fruit, and = auce- 
tion prices on_ arrival are lower. 


Dates are in cold storage and as supply is 
light they are held at 34 to4 cents. Turkish 
figs dull at 8 to 12 cents. A few Southern 
grapes are in, but no one is willing to name 
a market price for them, excepting at retail, 
which it is no use to quote, as they must de- 
cline rapidly to obtain buyers. 

Bananas sell close up to the receipt. 
Fancy $2.40 a stem, No. 1 $1.75 to $2.25, 
eight hands $1.25 to $1.75 and No.2 $1 to 
$1.25a stem. Limes about $1 per hundred 
counts. 

The total receipts of fruit at Boston for 
the week ending July 20 were: Apples 
724 barrels, berries 14,128 crates, peaches 
9106 packages, watermelons 46,031, Cal- 
ifornia oranges 724 boxes, California fruit 
28 cars, lemons 4279 boxes, bananas 75,269 
bunches, cocoanuts 108 bags, pines 186,280, 
rapes 14 carriers, raisins 1166 boxes, pex- 
nuts 1329 bags, 0 


2» 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 





are 50 to 60 cents a box, and $1.50 to &2 per 
hundred bunches. Carrots $1 to $1.25 a box 
and $2 per hundred bunches. Flat turnips 
40 to 50 cents a box or $2 per hundred. Yel- 
tow turnips $2.50 a barrel. Native onions in 
liberal supply at 75 cents to $1a box. Ken- 
tucky at $2.50a barreland Egyptian $1.50 
to $2.25a bag. Leek 75 cents a dozen and 
chives scarce at $1. Radishes abundant at 
75 cents to $1a box. Native cucumbers &2 
to $3 per hundred, and Florida peppers &2 
to $3.a case, with egg plant $5 to 85.50. 
Hothouse tomatoes 15 to 17 cents a pound. 
Southern $1.50 to $1.75 a carrier and native, 
garden grown, $5 to 86a box. Rhubarb 14 
cents a pound. Marrow squash $1.50 to 
$1.75a barrel and summer squash $4 per 
hundred. 

Cabbages are coming in freely at $3 to $4 
per hundred. Lettuce is 30 to 50 cents a 
box, spinach 40 to 50 cents and parsley 25 to 
35 cents. Green peas are in demand at $5 
to $5.50a barrel. String beans plenty at 75 
cents to $1a box, and green corn in only 
moderate supply at $1. Potatoes well sold 
up and higher. Rose and Hebron choice 
$2.75 to 83, fair to good $2.25 to $2.50, White 
Bliss $2.25 to $2.50 good to choice. 
= ><>. 
Boston Fish Market. 


The tish market well supplied but a fair 
trade doing and prices remain about steady. 
Market cod selling at 2 to 24 cents, large at 
44 to 5 cents, and steak at 6 cents. Had- 
dock 2 to 25 cents, large hake at 34 cents, 
and small at 2 cents. Pollock 14 cents, 
cusk 2 cents, tlounders 24 cents, scup and 
tautog 4 cents, butter fish 7 cents and white 
fish 8 cents. Mackerel in light supply, 
large at 17 cents each, medium 5 to 8 cents, 











and tinkers 83 per hundred. Bass are 10 
cents for striped and 6 cents for black 
and sea bass. Red snappers 7 cents a 
pound, pompano and bluefish 8 cents, 
sheepshead cents. Spanish mackerel 
8 cents. Halibut is 15 cents for white, 12 
cents for gray and chicken. Lake trout is 
10 cents and sea trout 4 cents. Sea perch 
15 cents a dozen and yellow perch 4 cents a 
pound, with pickerel 10 cents. Eastern 
salmon 18 cents and Western 10 cents. Eels 
are higher at 10 cents, fresh tongues 9 cents 
and cheeks 7 cents. Clams in fair supply 
at 50 cents a gallon, or in shell 83 to 83.50 a 
barrel. Shrimp 85 cents a gallon and soft- 
shelled crabs 60 cents a dozen. Lobsters are 
rather scarce, 16 cents a pound alive and 18 
cents boiled. Oysters quiet, but steady, 
moderate demand, ordinary Norfolk $1 a 
gallon, selected Norfolk and fresh-opened 
Stamfords $1.15 and Providence River $1.25. 
- _ -<>—> 
—The Custom House returns of the foreign 
commerce of the port of Boston for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1901, shows domestie exports of 
the value of 3142,905,886 and re-exports of foreign 
goods 802.346, making total exports $143,708,232. 
The imports of foreign merchandise were $1,456,- 
207. The domestic exports last year were the 
largestin the history of Boston, while the imports 
have been exceeded in quite a number of years. 
This statement does not inelude merchandise 
passing through the port for interior ports or for 
Canada, which would foot’ up several million dol- 
lars in addition to the totals given above. 
—Professor Koch of Berlin, discoverer of the 
tubercle bacillus, will announce that bovine 
tuberculosis is not transmittable to the human 
system. The bacteriologist says that he has 
demonstrated that milk and meat from tubereu- 
losis-infected cattle may be consumed with abso- 
lute impunity. He intends to announce his dis 
covery at the tuberculosis congress, 
—Imports of dry goods and merchandise at 
the port of New York for the week were valued 
at $10,370,877, against $8,645,437 in the previous 
week. 
—Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 
tic coast last week to include 375,900 barrels of 
flour, 3,821,000 bushels of wheat, 1,981,000 bushels 
of corn, 3050 barrels of pork, 10,888,000 pounds of 
pork, 31,542 boxes of meats. 
-——The beef market is very firm, with trade all 
that the sellers want to see, under present sup- 
plies: Extra sides 8} to 9 cents, heavy 8 to 8} 
cents, good 7 to 7} cents, light and cows 74 to 8 
cents, extra hinds 103 to 11 cents, good 84 to 94 
cents, extra fores 6} to 7 cents, heavy 6 to 6} 
cents, good 54 cents, light 43 to 5 cents, backs 
6 to 8} cents, rattles 43 to 5} cents, chucks 
6 to 7 cents, short ribs 10 to 12 cents, rounds 74 to 
9 cents, rumps 8} to 124 cents, rumps and loins 10 
to 134 cents, loins 103 to 15 cents. 
—There is a steady mutton market, with veals 
still firm. Spring lambs 10 to 12 cents, fall lambs 
9 to 10 cents, muttons 7 to 9 cents, veals 7 to 9} 
cents, fancy and Brightons 9 to 10 cents. 
— The world’s shipments of grain last week 
are reported as 7,397,880 bushels of wheat from 
five countries, and 5,895,081 bushels of corn from 
four countries. Of these the United States 
furnished 5,221,880 bushels of wheat and 1,714,081 
bushels of corn. 





from Boston this week have been 77.371 cases, 
against 82,781 cases last week and 68,264 cases in 
the corresponding week last year. The total 
shipments thus far in 1901 have been 2,620,434 
cases, aguinst 2,438,620 cases in 1900. 

— Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 480 packages of butter and 
9450 boxes of cheese, of which 8217 boxes were 
sent to Liverpool, 643 to Hull, 100 to Glasgow, 465 
to Leith and Dundee and 25 to South Africa. 

—Pork and lard are unchanged: Heavy 
backs $18.75, medium $18, long cut $19.25, lean 
ends $20.75, bean pork $15 to $15.75, fresh ribs 12 





The vegetable trade is a little light at this 
season, 80 many people are out of town, and ; 
the shore hotels have much of their produce 
and poultry from parties near by them. 
But the market is not overstocked and prices 





the bowels. 


are kept well up to last week’s rates. Beets 


cents, corned and fresh shoulders 10 cents, 
smoked shoulders 10} cents, lard 9} cents, in 
pails 10} to 10} cents, hams 13 to 13} cents. skinned 
hams 14 cents, sausages 9} cents, Frankfurt sau- 
sages 9 cents, boiled hams 18} to 18} cents, boiled 
shoulders 14 cents, bacon 13 to 14 cents, bolognas 


—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes 





8 cents, pressed ham 12} cents, raw leaf lard 10 
cents, rendered leaf lard 10} cents, in pails 11 to 
11} cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 10 
cents, briskets 11 cents, Sausage meat 7§ cents, 
country dressed hogs 7} cents. 


——The imports from Porto Rico for the eleven 
months ending May 31, 1901, were valued at $4,- 
‘723,538, of which $4,664,872 were dutiable and $58,- 
666 free of duty. For the eleven months ending 
May 31, 1900, they were $1,860,158, of which $1,812,- 
284 were dutiable and $47,874 free of duty. For 
the same periods exports from the United States 
to Porto Rico were $3,379,583 up to May 31, 1900, 
und $6,292,660 up to May 31,1901. The prospect 
of an early removal of custom duties both ways, 
“ a - apogee prosperity of the island under 

é American rule, is expected to] 
se Pp argely increase 


—-The exports from ssoston for the week end- 
ing July 19 were valued at $2,529,684 and the im- 
ports at 1,822,526. Excess of exports $707,158. 
For the corresponding week last year exports 
were $2,393,681, and imports were $1,487,546, 
Excess of exports $906,065. Since Jan. 1 exports 
have been $58,547,152 and imports $44,702,012. Ex- 
cess of exports $13,855,140. For corresponding 
period last year exports were $79,116,934 and im- 
— were $37,330,882. Excess of exports $48,786,- 
052. 

—tThe exports of live animals and dressed 
beef last week included 2602 cattle, 2487 sheep, 
17,500 quarters of beef from Boston, 2827 cattle, 
10 sheep, 20,643 quarters of beef from New York, 
950 cattle, 480 sheep from Baltimore, 620 cattle, 
1000 quarters of beef from Philadelphia, 328 cattle 
from Portland, 351 cattle from Newport News, 
2011 cattle, 1701 sheep from Montreal. a total of 
9689 cattle, 4678 sheep 39.143 quarters of beef 
from all ports, Of this 4747 cattle, 2967 sheep, 
3000 quarters of beef went to Liverpool, 2420 cat- 
tle, 760 sheep, 7575 quarters of beef to London, 
1354 cattle, 791 sheep to Glasgow, 809 cattle, 150 
sheep to Bristol, 200 cattle to Hull, 159 cattle to 
Newcastle, 1508 quarters of beef to Southampton, 
10 sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 

——The egg market remains about Steady, but 
receipts are decreasing and accumulations not in 
storage are being reduced and arrivals clean up 





Marshfield. Marshfield... 9) ES SE Sept. 18- 
Martha’s Vineyard,|West Tisbuty ._..._.. pen 17 “ 
Middlesex North, Lowell... Sept. 12-14 
Middlesex South, Franiingham._.......____. Sept. 17, 18 
Nantucket, Nantucket... ole acti Aug. 28, 29 
Oxford, Oxford .2....-22 2 Sept. 5 6 
Plymouth, Bridgewater... .... Sept. 1-1 
Spencer, Spencer ____ -or-----------.-------...-Sept. 19, 2 
Union, Blandford _...... Sept. 11-13 
Weymouth, South Weymouth... Sept. 26-28 
Worcester, Worcester _...... Sept. 3-5 


---------..--- Sept. 11-14 
Worcester Northwest. Athol... ..Sept-2, 3 
Worcester South, Sturbridge... Sept. 12, 13 
Worcester West Barre __.._____- -----.Sept. 26, 27 


CONNECTICUT. 

New London County, Norwich... Sept. 17-19 
Windham County, Brooklyn... Sept. 10-12 
Beacon Valley, Naugatuck............ Oct. 1-2 
| oo io Med. ET aE Sept. 18 
Branford, Branford _...........-.. Sept. 
Chester, Chester... - Sept. 
Clinton, Clinton___...------- ...Oct 2 
Danbury, Danbury _.......---.-... Oct. 7-12 
East Granby, East Granby... Oct 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville... Sept. 25-26 
Granby, Granby _........... Besar Fs) ...Sept. 
Guilford, Guilford... ...---Sept. 2-5 
Harwinton, Harwinton...» Oct. 
Meriden, Meriden... = Sept. 
New Milford, New Milford... ---Sept. 11-13 
Newtown, Newtown... Oct. 1-3 
Orange, Orange... 
Putnam Park Association, Putnam._..______ Aug. 27-29 
Rockville Fair Association, Rockville... __ Sept. 24-26 
Simsbury, Simsbury... Oct, 2-3 
Southington, Southington... Sept. 2-3 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs... ______ et. 
Suffield, Suffield........ | a 
Union (Monroe, ete.), Huntington. _._____ _Sept. 
Union (Somers, ete.), Enfield... == Sept. 
Waterbury Driving Co., Waterbury_______ Sept. 17-20 
Wallingford, Wallingford... -------- Sept. 
Wethersfield, Wethersfield... Sept. 24-26 
Willimantic Fair Asssociation, Willimantic Sept. 
Woodstock. South Woodstock __.____ ------.- Sept. 16-18 
Wolcott, Wolcott.__.____ .....---Oct. 16 


Connecticut Horticultural ‘Society, Hartford 
Conn. Dairymen’s Asso’n, Hartford, Jan., Third Week 
Connecticut Pom. Society. Hartford ve 
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better. Many affected by the heat. Cape and 
nearby fancy sell at 20 cents. Choice fresh 
Northern and Eastern at 16 cents, fair to good 
Eastern and Michigan 12 to 14 cents, Western 
selected 12 to 13 cents and common to good 9 to 
11 cents. These are prices for candled goods 
and uncandled go with Western dirties at $1 50 to 
$2 or $2.50 a case. Some May refrigerator eggs 
come out at 15 to 154 cents. Stock now in refrig- 
erators 214,484 cases, a small gain over last 
week and 66,651 cases more than a year “go. | 

—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on July 22 included 27,690,000 
bushels of wheat, which is a decrease of 298.000 
bushels since a week ago and 17,941,000 bushels 
less thana year ago. There has been a sharp ad- ' 
vance on all grains during the week just past. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending July 20, 1901, included 224,349 pounds 
butter, 253,197 pounds cheese and 182.380 pounds 
oleo. For the same week last year the exports 
included 70,499 pounds cheese and 44,2¢3 pounds 
oleo. 


| 
| 





State and County Fairs. 


STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Chicago Live Stock... .....------- Nov. 30-Dec. 7 
Illinois, Springfield........ -..---- Sept. 30-Oct. 5 
Indiana, Indianapolis 7 ..-Sept. 16-21 


Towa, Des Moines .... Ang. 23-31 
Manitoba, Winnipeg July 29-Aug, 2 
Massachusetts Horticulture Oct. 1, 24 
Michigan, Pontiac.__.________ Sept. 23-27 
Minnesota, Hamlin___- Sept. 2-7 
Nebraska, Lincoln_. Sept. 2-6 


New Hampshire, Concord sedi -- Aug. 27-30 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton..._....___. Sept. 24-28 
New York, Syracuse...--------.---- 8 Sept. 9-14 
North Carolina, Raleigh ’ __ Oct. 21-26 
Nova Scotia, Halifax............-_../_...___._ Sept. 14-21 
Ohio, Columbus___._.-- ............-.-...- Aug. 26-Sept. 7 
Oregon, Portland. __....----.---2---.-.-.--.._ Sept. 23-28 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem__- : ......-Sept. 10.13 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadelphia... Nov. 12-16 


Philadelphia Live Stock___. .._._- -.---..--- Oct. &-19 
St. Louis, St. Louis a : Oct 7-12 | 
South Carolina, Columbia -----.-----Oct.B-Ni¢.1 
South Carolina Interstate, Charleston... Dec. 1-Juve 5 
South Dakota, Yankton __..___. _. Sept. 9-13 


_ Sept. 28-Oct. 13 
Oct. 19-30 
Aug, 26-Sept.7 


Texas, Dallas need eye: 
Texas International, San Antonio 
Toronto Industrial 


Vermont, Rutland _-.-.__.____- Sept. 3-5 
Vermont, Concord ae SEER : Aug. 27-30 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee... ___ ...------ Sept. +13 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury .__.._-. Sept. 24-26 
Barnstable, Barnstable __- Aug, 27-29 
Berkshire, Pittsfield Sept. 10-12 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge Sept. 10, 11 
Bristol, Taunton a Sept. 24-27 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont .. Sept. 12, 13 
Essex, Peabody Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, Greenfield Sept. 18, 19 


Hampden East, Palmer Sept. 17-18 
Hampshire, Amherst . . Sept. 24-25 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton Oct, 2-3 
Highland, Middlefield Sept. 4,5 


Sept. 24, 25 
Sept. 24, 25 

Sept. 2-4 
Sept. 25-27 
Sept. 10-12 


Hillside, Cummington 

Hingham. Hingham baie a 
Hoosae Valley, North Adams 
Housatonic, Great Barrington 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro 


~ JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Mlustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Aype, 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they eat, drink play and sleep; in fact, everything 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life. “ My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” “ Rats,” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner.” “Her Wants Supplied,” 
* Attentive to Cats,” **The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” “The Subway Cat,” *“ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
‘nterest tales. ‘The volume, aside from being an 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 
“ No autaor could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful. specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals."”—Vew Fork Vogue. 
“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 
* Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—Schvol 
Education, Minneapolis. 
* It seems to us abook which those who are fond 01 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 
“Tt is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fully illustrated.”’— 11 Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

bee Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—Ameri- 
can Cullicator, Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
220 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














‘Oneida, Rome._- 





Albany, Altamont_.___..--.--------.----- Aug. 26-29 
Boonville, Boonville..............-. Sept. 3-6 
Brockport, Brockport... _...-... | ...Sept. 25-28 
Broome, Whitney’s Point __ 2 EES Sept. 3-6 
Cambridge Valley, Cambridge... -Aug. 27-30 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley... Sept. 3-6 


Cayuga, Moravia__._._________ Peed asaetaswadtes Sept. 24-27 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk... ____ ----------Sept. 16-20 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill... -..-__._.._____._._Sept. 23-26 


Ccrtland, Cortland. ___..-------_--._-.. 2. Sept. 3-6 
Delaware, Delhi. aia wdetidlciaieacaccoasihiakedcaatiaale Sept. 5-7 
Delaware Valley, Walton... -Sept. 2-5 
Dryden, Dryden__.--..-----.- se Sept. 17-20 


Dutchess, Poughkeepsie__............... : 
Erie, Hamburg._........ . _ _._. 

Essex. Westport... _._._____ 
Franklinville, Franklinville 
Fulton, Johnstown ._. ______ 
Genesee, Batavia __.._______- 
Gorham, Reed Corners ___. _.....----.---- 
Jefferson, Watertown ____ ____ 
Lewis, Lowville__.. __. 


, Morris, Morris ___. ___._._ eke a 


Nassau, Nassau __. 
Niagara, Lockport 


Oneonta, Oneonta ____- 
Ontario, Canandaigua ___.___- 
Orange, Middletown 
Orleans, Albion__ 





..--.----Sept. 19-21 


Oswego, Oswego Falls _......-- 2. Sept. 17-20 
Otsego, Cooperstown __________________.._____Sept. 23-25 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg.-..--§ --_--.-- Sept. 11-13 
Prattsville, Prattsville ....... Aug. 27-29 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola ___-___________. ______ Sept. 24-28 
Rensselaer, Nassau__-. __---------- Sept. 10-13 
Rockland, Orangeburg ______- -----.--------Sept. 9-13 
Rockland Industrial, New City._.._..____.__.. Sept. 3-6 
St. Lawrence, Canton._..__..._......____.... Sept. 17-20 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek___._.._.---___..._. Aug. 27-30 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa ____.-._-.-..--- Aug. 26-30 


Schenevus Valley, Schenevus________________ Sept. 19-23 


Shavertown, Shavertown __...__..___________ Aug. 27-29 
Silver Lake, Perry__._. __._.____.___. ____________Oet. 1-2 
Suffolk, Riverhead__.......--- se Sept. 17-20 


Sullivan, Monticello ___.... _..-... __.___.... Aug. 27-30 
Tioga, Owego._-.__..._.__.__-__----_ .---Sept. 3-5 
Tioga Northern, Newark Valley___.__..._..Sept. 10-12 
Tompkins, Ithaca _..___. -_____._-...____._._.. Sept, 17-20 
Ulster, Ellenville ......_..____ .-------- Aug. 27-3 
Union, Trumansburg_______.-.....-_-__..-_--- 
Warren, Warrensburg ________._.___- ....-Sept. 17-20 
Washington, Sandy Hill__..........._.______ Sept. 10-13 
Wyoming, Warsaw__.___--.--....---------_-- Sept. 24-25 
MAINE. 

Eastern, Bangor ___ Se ae 

Gray Park, Gray Corner___...--.-.--_--. -__. _- 
Sagadanoc, Topsham.______-..-.-..-. -------__- Oct. 8-10 
Washington, Pembroke_______- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Nashua. .__._..-.......---.--_.-____... Sept. 2-5 
Rochester, Rochester. _____- elton seedons. tase Sept. 10-13 
VERMONT. 

Caledonia, St. Johnsbury _______..._ ___...... Sept. 17-19 
Franklin, North Sheldon_____......_.__. ___.._._ Sept. 3-5 


Orleans, Barton___-..-.... ---..--......--..... Sept. 10-13 
Windsor, Woodstock... .__ .---.---- Sept. 24-26 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 











dwt Of Deautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 

WALNUT RIDGE FARMS, 
Box 3144, Boston, Mase 














HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


reari 
Hes and profitable birds. 

The present is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in ouener 
growing, both as breeders of fancy st 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 
The ian out of nearly 
200 essays submi y the most success- 
fal in America are em 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successf 
locality. 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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Look out for bad two-dollar bills. The 
original plates used by: the Bank of New 
Brunswick, N. J., some fifty years ago, and 





destroyed, have fallen into the hands of 
people who are literally making money with 
gene. aa Rap aT ele eR EE —— them. As thenotesare not actually counter- 
1 Whoever wishes t6 express speed must s, when caught, can only be 
now say 2.023. =! 
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The boy and the cigarette has again proved 
a costly combination. 





State. 





> ail 


The automobile mania in Newport has 
i ae at last reached so dangerous a_ point 

Here’s good luck to the Dolphin, and may that the police have received special 
she enjoy her return to the Maine coast. instruction to see that the owners keep 
sh: BE within the speed limit. ‘The remarkable 

There are still plenty of co-ordinate busi- thing is that this modern form ‘of the 
ness ventures left open to the rural letter ancient chariot ‘race has been allowed 
such privileges on the streets of any city. 











And now ahat trust. Is this another 
effort to bridle the free speech of the Ameri- The farmers of West Stockbridge are wise 
can people! > in opposing the exportation of the ladybug, 

“Th, man of heat” is a phrase that especially when the San Jose scale is so 
shoud contain valuable suggestions for the prevalent all over the country. The lady- 
writers of sensational short stories. bug, among other things. is fond of scale 

ae Sos three times a day, if possible, and wherever 

Such is human nature that to read the there is superabundance of ladybugs there 
weather reports from the West is almost is correspondingly less danger of this par- 
equivalent to an hour at the seashore, ticularly pernicious and busy insect. 


One is naturally unwilling to believe that The steamer Deutchland has made the 
there is truth in the ‘recently chrenicled trip between this country and Europe in 
story of the two men with but a singlename. five days, and now proposes to make it in 

a at an eee ane three days and a half by the use of the 

Whether it is a discovery in tuberculosis turbine wheel, and by using crude Texas 
or the writing of a Cyrano, Chicago manages petroleum as fuel. They calculate to use 
to step forward with somebody who has go tons of oil at five dollars. per ton to 
done it earlier. take them across, which will be $5000 a 
, 5 ae? : : trip less than the cost of coal, and will 

If the view from Brooklyn Bridge is as save them about $291,200 a year on fuel, 
illuminated with advertisements asarecent \nhije it will require no stokers or coal 
newspaper cut would seem to indicate, it is trimmers, and but half as many engineers, 
truly a wonder that more people don’t jump which will save them $114,400 a year more. 
off. Ee ; 

The people who are now objecting to the The remarks of Mr. Herbert Parker, men- 
weather as not being warm enough are tioned as a candidate for the attorney-gen- 
deserving of small sympathy,— although eralship, are worth frequent repetition. 
they may well be pitied for shallowness of ‘‘ There should be,” says he, referring to 
memory. the question of Attorney-General Knowl- 
: erent 7 ,. ton’s succession, ‘‘an expression on the 
R That is a pleasant story of Mrs. Kruger 's part of the bar, on the part of men of affairs 
insistence that the top of the President’s of the State, on the part of those cognizant 
hat redr public statue should be left of the duties which this office entails, that 
sufficiently hollow to serve the birds a8 & the man who may fill it is of sufficient abil- 
drinking cup. ity, of sufficient training, and of knowledge 
: & of the law to administer to the affairs of the 

Aguinaldo has begun proving the value of State in his department in a way which 
his new typewriter. But one hardly imag- shall be for the best good of the State.” The 
ines General Washington sitting down to test also is well worth applying. 
compose the story of ‘“‘ How I Crossed the. 


Delaware.”’ 
————- ~+_o- 


The planting of a memorial tree is an ex- Old Home Week. 
cellent custom in its way, nevertheless itis | The annual outing which has become pop- 
not one to be too generously encouraged. ular under the name of the “Old Home 
One memorial tree is much more impressive Week,’ when the business man and per- 
than several. haps many of his employes revisit for a 
ARNARNENGL Rie pci short time the old place, usually a farm, 
Chicago has convicted four former mem- where they spent the days of boyhood and 
bers of its civil service of malfeasance in youth, is really a good thing for them and 
oftice,—a fact very encouraging to those in for the people who have remained at or near 
every city who devote themselves to the tne old places. Making a week of it brings 
cause of good government. them into contact not only with each other, 
aes are _ but brings back at the same time those who 
A bank cashier in a neighboring State is paye been widely separated during the 
reported to have contracted smallpox from years that have passed since they trod to- 
handling contagious banknotes. It isa form gether the paths to the schoolhouse and 
of cuntagion, however, in facing which most ;oamed the fields after berries. 
people will continue tobe heroes. | Notonly city and country people meet, 
. RES facets , but citizens of Boston, New York, Chicago 
In 004 of the irresistible temp tation that and many other cities meet on the old famil- 
@ masculine role seems. to exercise over the iar grounds. They can see the changes 
minds of modern actresses, it is interesting that have been made there by time, and 
to recall that the great Mr. Garrick put him- perhaps they can see others that should 
self early on record as against the practice. },4, been made, and which they may feel 
ll : . able to assist in bringing about. New 
How much the proverbially fickle public sohoothouses and dui. libraries and 
is still interested in the Sampson-Schley )yplic buildings have resulted from the 
controversy would be difficult to say. For visit of some fortunate man to the home 
the sake of future students of history it is where perhaps he acquired the very ¢har- 
well, however, that the matter is to be a oteristies to which he owes most of his suc- 
settled one way or the other.. | cess, because of the privations which he en- 
bee ¢ rom which he would save 
Thefts committed almost daily by children ae rte ss - Brera 
— three years of age eae pongen seni We do not doubt that many would be bet- 
is still room for another Dickens in modern terin energy, manliness, industry and: in- 
literature, 5 agin. was # gentleman when dependence, if the way of the world had not 
compared with the parents who make use of been made so easy for them, and if they had 
their own children tor map were been obliged to lead a more strenuous life 
: Se Se to reach the heights of their ambition ; but 
A practical joker down i. penaoenod has | there are also ct who would have been 
succeeded in shooting and perhaps killing a better if they had not been placed in con- 
new neighbor in the course of his merri- ditions of poverty and ignorance from 
mont. The Pp ractical joker ie indigenous Ao which they had not the energy and per- 
all localities, and vd will take — another severance to raise themselves without a 
eentury of civilization to check his fatally helping hand 


tenn We have read the history of Abraham 
? : Lincoln, the railsplitter, and Henry Wil- 
Professor Langley’s bolometer, which Jase ’ 
registers the on-venargel heat that the earth | 80", the Natick cobbler; of Garfield, the 
receives from the sun, corroborates the mule driver on the canal, and Andrew John- 
9 . 

ordinary human growlometer in establish- nee “gest el ye ame tay 
—— fact that this isa very warm sum- studying by the light of pine knots, and 
; Nathaniel P. Banks, the bobbin boy in the 


Another former American has become a| mill, all of whom were self-educated, and, as 
subject of King Edward, this time owing to | Some would say, self-made men, and there 
political disappointmeut. Possibly these | are others who have gained fame or wealth 
cases are responsible for Edward’s recent | under difficulties that would appall many, 
and royal remarks about the loyalty of cer- | and who succeeded by a strong energy and 
tain other Americans. determination to overcome all obstacles in 


—_____ +> + —_—___ their path. 

Three ice cream freezers—not the machines| This, however, is not the history of 
but the men who operate them—were taken | all our leading men. George Washing- 
by the authorities in mutual affray at Revere|ton was the only son of parents who 
the other day. Surely they should have| were wealthy, as wealth was counted 
been able to keep cool,and the fact that they|then, and so was Thomas Jefferson. 
didn’t must be set down as another triumph | James Madison and James Monroe had 
of the hot weather. ia the advantages of a college education. 

> John Adams and his son John Quincy 

Touching is the love of education exhib-| Adams never had toencounter any difficulty 
ited by the younger generation of Porto|in acquiring their educations, neither did 
Rico, whose grief at the closing of school for | Henry Clay, John C. Calhounor William H. 
the summer has led to the opening of sum-| Seward. They had the best that was to be 
mer schools in various towns. It is plainly | attained in their day and times. Thus no 
evident that the younger generation has its | one need hesitate in being generous in pro- 
eye on the presidency. viding for the young people of the ‘‘old 

> + homes” better opportunities for education 

or advancement than they had when young, 

from a fear of not leaving them energy 
enough to strive for advancement. 

Not all who revisit the scenes of their 
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It is good news that Mr. French is to do 
the Francis Parkman memorial. Few 
sculptors have an equal power to embody 
the human and the ideal characteristics of a 
given subject, and we already owe a debt of | youth will go back as millionaires to bestow 
gratitude to the sculptor for his share in the | gifts. There will be many who will return 
really small amount of good statuary in the | to regret that they ever left the quiet and 
city. peaceful life of the country town for the 

3 _ | bustle and turmoil of poe and seemingly 

A true romance is reported from Connecti- | more busy places. As they see old friends 





><. 
>_> 


ofglt, che malers, when. augas, can 
prosecuted for fratid under the faws.of ithe} 


cut with a bridegroom who has exchanged 
riches and the estate of a bachelor for the 
position of a motorman and the contentment 
of matrimony. ’T is a pity that the romance 
did not comea bit earlier and land the 
plucky benedict on our own elevated. 

A preacher int the/West has declared, in 
view of the attendance of women at church 
and the non-attendance of men, that the 
women are going to heaven and the men 
somewhere else. if the statement should 
prove true the women of New England will 
be more at home in heaven than those of 
some other localities. 
2? | 

If the Custom House officials insist upon 
suspecting a mummy of possible evasion 
of the tariff laws the least they could they 
could do would be to permit the officials of 
the institution to which it is consigned to 
declare for it. The Peabody Academy of 
Science, for example, has several officials 
whose word is entirely trustworthy: 














and comrades who remained there, com- 
fortably situated, in the condition of him 
who requested that he might have “‘ neither 
riches nor poverty,’’ they may make more 


remained by theold home may seea fe 
the returning visitors whose fortune ‘ 


others whose histories,.if they knew them, 
would excite their deepest sympathy. Nor | 
are the poor among them always the 
that are the most to be pitied. Someof 
those: who are:.gplled..wealthy,, would will- 
ingly part with all their possessions, and 
some of the most famous with all the 
honors that have been bestowed upon them 
if they could once more be young, bare- 
footed but happy children on the old farm. 
These reunions of old friends among the 
old familiar surroundings, or in the old 
places, however much they may have 
changed, cannot help but be beneficial -to 
those who have been away as well as to 
those who have remained. It brings to- 
gether upon a common footing and almost 
equal terms those who have been separated 
by distance and by the usages of society. It 
reminds each not only of the existence of 
the other, but unites them by at least the 
tie of early associations and reminds them 
that they belong to the great brotherhood of 
humanity. 
May the practice begun in this way long 
continue, even as those who leave the old 
homes will ever continue. They are not 
like the Grand Army reunions, where now 
a few gather together to. recall old times 
and to enumerate with dimmed eyes the 
vacancies which death has made in their 
ranks since they last met together. 
“The Days of Auld Lang Syne” and the 
** auld acquaintance’’ should not be allowed 
to pass out of the remembrance of those at 
home or those who have been absent, and 
if the time comes when the country residents 
shall be able to visit those who visit them,may 
they receive as cordial a welcome and derive 
as much benefit from the change as do the 
visitors of the ‘‘ Old Home Week.”’ 





Trials of Peers by the Lords. 


for an offence against the laws, that of 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston, in 1776, on 
a charge of bigamy, resembles most closely 
the recent case of Earl Russell. As Elizabeth 
Chudleigh she married secretly a Mr. Hervey, 
who deserted her two days afterwards. 
Thinking herself divorced by the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts she marriedthe Duke of Kingston, 


wished to intercept her inheritance. Upon 
this occasion every peer, from the youngest 
baron to his royal highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, rendered a verdict of ‘ Guilty 
upon my honour.”? The duchess thereupon 
pleaded the benefit of the peerage in accord- 
ance with the statutes, and was finally dis- 
charged on payment of her fees after a long 
and heated debate. 
The last trial in the House of Lords was 
that of Lord Cardigan in 1841 for killing a 
brother officer in a duel. 
This was the Cardigan who led the charge 
of The Light Brigade in the Crimean war. 
He had spent £30,000 in order to obtain a 
rapid promotion in the army,and thought he 
could do what he pleased with the regiment 
he had bought. Ata public dinner he sent 
an insulting message to one of his officers, 
the outcome of which was a fatal duel. 
Lord Cardigan was tried for murder, but 
acquitted by the peers. 
The next trialof a peer, after a lapse of 
sixty years, is that of Earl Russell on the 
charge of bigamy, which has just taken place. 
It formed an interesting and picturesque 
scene, with its quaint, medieval ceremonies. 
The handsome trial gallery was filled with 
privileged spectators. There gathered to- 
gether many peeresses in black and white 
and many peers who did not care to don 
their scarlet robes; Mr. Labouchere, editor 
of “Truth,” Mr. John Burns and a 
host of Conservative members, Special 
seats were reserved for the grand 
jury and _ peers under a glass paint- 
ing representing the death of Nelson at 
Trafalgar and the meeting of Wellington 
and Blucher after Waterloo. Before the 
throne was the chair of state for the Lord 
Chancellor and a row of woolsacks for law 
lords. The Duke of Teck, who sat near 
Speakei Gully, was the only royal personage 
present. Directly in front of him was Earl 
Russell’s second wife, conspicuous in 
a handsome black gown and picture hat, 
and near her Judge Curler, who had 
performed the second marriage at 
Reno, Nevada. There had been no such 
muster of peers in the Houseof Lords since 
Mr. Gladstone’s home rule bill was thrown 
out. The scene was one of surpassing 
brilliancy as the peers marched in arrayed 
in scarlet and ermine, and attended by offi- 
cials in gorgeous costumes,—especially the 
Norroy King of Arms in scarlet and gold, 
and Black Rod with a large white 
wand. When theroll was called, dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, barons and 
bishops answered their names. The law 
lords led the stately procession to the 
royal gallery, through the prince’s cham- 
ber, resplendent with portraits of Henry 
VIII. and his many wives. Following 
them were the junior barons, the bishops of 
Winchester and Ripon, earls and the higher 
peers, including the Dukes of Wellington, 
Marlborough, Portland and Northumber- 
land, the Archbishop of York, the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with the mace bearer and the 
purse bearer. The opening proceedings 
of the trial were dull and dreary, long 
documents being read and many obeisances 
made. Finally Earl Russell, who had been 
standing near the bar arrayed ip a gray 
frock coat, was summoned to a seat within 
the enclosure by the Gentleman Usher in the 
full uniform of a British general. He was 
in such haste to make the three obeisances 
required of him that he got ahead 
of time and had to repeat them. . He 
did not move a muscle or change’ color 
while the Lord Chancellor in stern tones 
arraigned him for bigamy. The defence 
raised the technical points that as bigamy 
had been committed outside the king’s 
dominions, the House of Lords had no 
jurisdiction—an objection which was 
promptly overruled. 
The dramatic and unexpected ending of 
the trial came when Earl Russell withdrew 
his plea of not guilty, pleaded guilty, and 
threw himself 6n the mercy of the court. 
Mr. Robson delivered a long speech in miti- 


The farmer and farmer’s wife who bang A 


Of all the trials of peers by their peers 


contented those who did not migrate,and per-| gation of punishment, and was followed by 
haps serve as a warning to young people of | the accused himself, who made a really elo- 
the present day, to help convince them that if | quent and pathetic appeal in his own behalf. 
there is not great wealth to be attained on |The Lords then filed out (Lord Roberts being 
the home farm, there is at least ‘‘ peace and ; among the number), and after a brief inter- 
plenty.” val returned with impressive pomp and an- 
To some of those who have passed the prime | nounced through the lord chancellor a sen- 
of life the return to the old familiar places; tence of three months imprisonment at 
will be but « melancholy pleasure. The | Holloway,—nota severe one, as Earl Russell 
familiar faces will not be seen. Parents, | Will live as he pleases in the prison that was 
relatives, teachers have passed away. The| once occupied by William T. Stead, when 
comrades of their youthful pleasures are | he served time for the Pall Mall Gazette ex- 
but few remaining. The village cemetery | posures, and by several members of the 





his second wife and the trial was over. 


eo 





among ; o 
until recently supposed to have been! in life they may envy, but they will also see - Practical Lessons for Dairymen. 


’ Noefar from the home of the writer, and 
located not more than three miles apart, are 
two creameries. The environments of both 
are practically the same. Each has plenty 
of good grassland and fresh water. There 
ia really no good reason why the dairymen 
who patronize the one should not receive 
just as good returns for their milk as those 
who take their product to the other. 

And yet, there is a decided difference in 
the amount paid to the patrons of these two 
creameries. For the month of April a large 
number of the dairymen who took their 
milk to one received a dollar for every hun- 
dred pounds of milk, while many more 
closely approximated this amount. The 
total average was high for the period men- 
tioned. At the other creamery, for the 
same length of time, the price paid was 
much lower, averaging in the neighborhood 
of eighty-five cents, perhaps. 

In the search for reasons, two men repre- 
senting both the creameries under consider- 
ation discussed the matter thus: 

‘** We have just as good a butter-maker as 
you have. Our market is the same. I do 
not see how it is that your creamery should 
be able to pay its patrons so much more per 
hundred. . How do you account for it? ” 

“*I will tell you just how I account for 
it. We have better cows than you have. 
That’s the whole sum and substance of it. 
You must work up your herds. We have 
spent years in grading up and otherwise im- 
proving our stock. You are behind the 
times. Buta few such lessons as this will 
bring you to your senses. The trouble is, 
your dairymen have been working in the 
dark. You have not known what your cows 


ha z innin 
pe been, Going. Ten. see: Dee ee perity ever before known. The history of 


{to see. The lesson is a costly one, but if 


;it causes you to change your methods, it 


| will be the best thing that could happen.”’ 


track. 


It is worth while for every dairyman to 


ask himself how his herd compares with 


that of other men whose conditions are 
There is nothing like a fair and 
whose relatives had her tried, as they | honest criticism of one’s own methods. It 
might cause some of us to open our eyes 
‘pretty wide if we were to know how far we 


| come short of the standard of this the be- . . 
But | @ market for their yearlings at any price 


| Similar. 


|ginning of the nineteenth century. 


| this knowledge would be quite likely to 
| bring about a radical change in our prac- 


' tice. 


spirit our neighbors are doing it. 
E. L. VINCENT. 
Broome Co., N. Y. 
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Bees and Honey. 





the dead body of a rat. 
the bees. 


offensive. 


way into a hive. 


even they may bring down the honey from 


raising begins again. 


get their nectar. 
given to a strong and productive colony they 
will often complete the filling of them, when 
a weak colony would proceed to uncap them 


frame, and while doing this they would not 
seek for any honey supply outside. When 
they have cleaned out any comb it should be 
put where it will be safe from bee moths 
and from mice until it is wanted to be used 
again. 

There are some colonies of bees that seem 
to be constitutionally lazy, though perhaps 
some might say that ‘‘ they were born tired.”’ 
They gather about one-half as much or per- 
haps less as other colonies that have the 
same number of bees. A little watch of 
them will show that they are not as busily 
at work. They want to fly about the hive 
a few times before they go out after honey. 
When out they go from flower to flower, not 
striving to load up until they have visited a 
half-dozen blossoms. When they return to 
the hive they must rest afew minutes upon 
the alighting board before they go in, 
and we know not how long they loaf 
inside before making another start. We 
believe this to be hereditary, and we 
would at once remove the queen from such 
acolony and put with it a young queen 
from # more productive colony. It may be 
that she is old or weak, and lacking in 
vitality herself she cannot produce worker 
bees with as much energy as would a more 
vigorous queen, or the fault may be in part 
the fault of the drone she mated with when 
out of the hive. Weknow but little about 
the influence of the drone upon the worker 
bees, as but lately has any attention been 
paid tothis. Of our farm stock we claim 
that the male is half the herd or flock, but 
we have not studied the male bee or drone 
atall. 

That the vigor of the queen and her 
mate has an influence upon the energy and 

productive power of the worker bees, we 

may instance the vast difference between 

the production of large swarms and those 

that are smaller. A German authority says 

that aswarm which had but twenty thou- 

sand bees stored a half-pound of honey a 

day, one with thirty thousand stored a 

pound and a half, and another of forty thou- 

sand gathered four poundsaday. If this 

holds good, those who use the ten-frame 

hive have a strong argument in their favor. 





It is said that bees in some sections of 
the South find enough honey and pollen to 
induce them to brood raising and swarm- 





may show the graves of some, and others| Jameson raid. No testimony was heard, 
are entombed on the battlefield or around | although twenty witnesses were present | 
the camps of the Southern States. Changes: expecting to be examined. After the Lord’, 
have taken place, not all of which are im-| Chancellor had pronounced judgment he 
provements, and there will be much to re- | succeeded, but not until after several vigor- 
mind them that they are also soon to pass | ous efforts, in breaking across his knee the 





away. stout ash wand in token that the royal com- 


ing before the full flow of the honey crop 
begins. Thus the young swarms are ready 
to begin work, and often succeed in storing 
about as much and even more than the 
parent colonies. This is just the condition 
we have tried to bring about when we have 
advised the feeding of bees in the spring. 


sion was ended. Ear) Russell was joined} A little good syrup or honey given them will 


And so they parted. But it will not be 
strange if the conversation bears fruit, for it 
does not take long for men who are in 
earnest to turn about and start on the right 


Itis time we began to study our own 
herds, honestly, bravely and in the same 


The Pacific Rural Press tells of what it terested in him. Jus 
calls a rare case of bee instinct. Ina hive! which exists always when preparations for 
was found what appeared to be a greatpiece | the coming season are at their height. 
of wax, but on investigation there was found 
It had strayed into ? 

‘ years, and since the running acts as a bar- 
the hive and probably was stung todeath by dmeter for the trotter as it were, only the 
As the body was too large for | greatest activity can be looked for when the 
them to remove they had enclosed it in wax 
to prevent the odor from escaping to be 
It is rare that a rat is caught in but of 
that way,as they are apt to vacate when/crowds than was ever known along that 


first stung, but we have heard and read of | historic route of racing, and the same will 
many cases where a mouse has been pro-| be true of the long stretch of twenty meet- 


vided with ‘a wax po = ae ~ the minor trotting and fair circuits which 
almost anything likely to bel nt etuiatee sen be ny vo ee oan 
ythi kely ye | greater numbers than ever before.—Chicago , 4 EM 
odor if they cannot remove it from the hive. ; grass produce butter salted with American 

As the harvest for clover honey is over in 
July, the finished sections in the supers | short 
should be taken off to prevent them from | more t 
turning dark or getting travel stained. The 
honey flow having ceased or become very 


the unsealed sections to fill the frames in|and a good stand, with correct fertilizers, 
the hive, that it may be at hand when brood | will win. 
In this section there |quiries about my hay crop this year by 
is but little honey gathered from July to the | mail, more particularly because it has been 
blooming of the golden rod, unless some | 80 very wet, rainy and cloudy nearly all the 
one has sown a field of buckwheat, or pro-|m2; not a week of clear sunshine while the 
vided other plants from which the bees can | crop was growing. 

If unfinished sections are 


and carry the honey down to the brood|tember that has been well cared for has 
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so build up the colony that they will not 

need to walt until the busiest season of| } 
the year for swarming, and when basswood 
and clover are ready the new swarms will 
be in condition to get the best results from| ? 
them. 
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Horses ere High. 


In his statement to the public {n which he ) 
) 
) 





; } 
i 
predicted prosperity tothe farmers of the} ¢ Meg p 
great Mississippi valley for a long time to| ¢ Gas and Casolene €. ) 
come, Secretary of Agriculture Wilson had Engines wr } 
this to say of the horse: weeMHe Lt ) 
Itis not alone with the corn, the hogs, the or Pumpin, i 
beef and the wheat that the Western farmer is 
doing well. Horses are high. Farmers are doing 
well raising horses for the market. There is 
every prospect that the present high prices will 
continue. The horse has come back to his own. 
He is no longer a drug in the market. For a time 
the trolley and the bicycle ran him out, but now 
he is on top again. Every year London con- 
sumes 125,000 horses. It isan odd circumstance 
that just about half of this supply comes from the 
United States. Last year we sent, abroad no 
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fewer than 64,000 horses, and nearly all sof them Cutte 
went straight to London. Nearly’ $8,000,000 was utlers. 
the price paid for them, and practically all of Saw Tables. és ) 
that large sum went right into thejpockets of the a ‘ 
farmers of the Mississippi valley. HAND & POW§= 
There is the mule, too. Last year we sold PUMPS 
for 





43,000 mules to our foreign customers, chiefly 
English, and that brought $4,000,000 more to our 
Westerr-and‘Southern ‘farmers. 

One curious thing is that the cayuse pony has 
been virtually swept off the Western plains. He 
has gone to Sweden and Lapland, where dried 
reindeer meat is such a favorite. It is reported 
that the smartest connoisseurs cannot] tell the 
difference between dried reindeer and dried 
cayuse pony. 

It is a most true assertion that the horse 
is again on the top wave of success. Not 
the trotter, the runner, or the high actor 
alone, but all breeds and types have reached 
the beginning of an era of the greatest pros- 


Farms, Factories, 
Towns, and subur- 
ban use. 


Pipe, Fittings, 
> Water Supply Goods. 
HOSE. 


Ra? 


the common horse does not show an equal 
amount of prosperity in any period as has 
existed in the last six months, the records 
of the various great horse markets showing 
remarkable receipts and the greatest uni- 
form prices. 

The thoroughbred situation tells the story 
even more plainly. It was a long time after 
the trotter recovered from the panic of sev- 
eral years ago before an active movement in 
thoroughbred sales and racing became 
neticeable; indeed, eighteen months after, 
when the price of light-harness horses was 
on the upward bound, thoroughbred 
breeders in Kentucky found with difficulty 








We submit estimates for complete outfits. | 
writing please specify which catalog you w- 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


Corner High and Batterymarch Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Relation of Salt to Dairying. 

Cows should be salted regularly, or, be: 
still, should have constant access to sa!t 

The practice of salting them one a 
is not a good one, as most cattle will | 
little salt every day if they can get it 

Thus provided, they will yield more an 
better milk than otherwise, and wil! 
maintain a better degree of health. 

As salt provokes thirst, the milch aninia 
should have as free access to water as ty the 
saline mineral, or the latter will do her more 


Now, as @ metropolitan daily put it the 
other day, “the people have gone race 
crazy’; where one person went to the 
races four years ago, ten are going today. 
Every thoroughbred breeder who has sold 
his crop of yearlings has realized the biggest 
profit known in years, probably the best 


ever known, whilea few have sold their) harm than good. 

roduction of 1900 at an average, for year-| Speaking of salt leads me to say that some 
ings, of more than $1000. The conditions| -.: : nt i 
pr surround the light-harness horse failures in dairy butter making I have ! oted 


came about by salting the cattle and 
butter out of the same barrel. 

In other words, coarse insoluble salt was 
used for the butter, when only the highest 
and most refined grade should be employed. 

Salt that is not soluble will not permeate 
the substance of butter evenly, ani t! 
rancidity may be induced. 


must be most gratifying to every man in- 
now there is the lull 


The trotting situation has been so much 


firmer than the running in the past five 


season is fully opened, and it will be found : ! ; 
that the Grand Circuit of 1901 will be| 8ain, grains of salt in butter always 
the scene of greater racing not alone, | detract from its appearance, and are ini ical 
larger and more enthusiastic! to even flavor, from these causes alone low+r- 
ing its market value. Let me say here that 
there are today just as fine grades of Amer- 
ican dairy salt produced as come from Fnz- 
land. 

American milch cattle fed on American 


ings in the Great Western Circuit, and of 


forseman. 

{It would be singular if the limit of speed : : 
has been Tenche ! in that comparatively | 0 conceded in foreign markets. 
eriod, while the runner, bred for] Jy attaining this result, however, one 1i- 
n ten times that period,is still train- utilize the best of everything, thinkins not 


salt that is the peer of any on earth, and 's 


that poor or cheap material can be i: 
duced with impunity to future quality. 


ing on.—Eb. 
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Grass Culture. 





light the queen will stop laying, and what Pedi ne age 
honey is brought in will be stored in the| Hundreds of farmers have been to visit ‘“ trees peli sy re . a. ; ee 
brood frames as the brood hatches out, and | my grass field this year, the general conclu-| 5? ae assem vO Save DN) 

cents by purchasing a cheaper grade of silt 


sion of the visitors being that proper care than was his wont, and later lost « 


shipment of butter thereby $7. 

It was one of the most effective lessons he 
could have been taught in practical dai 
ing, exemplifying as it did that cheaj ta- 
terial always produces cheap quality. \\ lie! 
it comes to cheese making, salt holds just as 
important a position as in other dairy lies, 
i. e., that solubility and purity are ls!) 
necessary. 

The relation of salt, be it understood. to 
all phases of dairying is a highly im; 
one, and because this fact is so little apyre- 
ciated accounts for many dairy failures 

GEORGE FE, NEw! 


There have also been many in- 


It has demonstrated that grass must have 
something besides water. The old fields are 
light this year, with little, if any, more grass 
than last year. Grass sown early in Sep- 


made a large growth, but is inclined to be 
weak. I used 800 pounds of a mixture, one- 
third each of ground bone, muriate of pot- 
ash and nitrate of soda at a cost of two (2) —————~—»-+___. 
cents per pound, or $16 per acre, or iess} (Charlestown has a new philantl: 
than $3 per ton for the crop. With that/the person of a woman who pays | 
grass kept up very well, especially the old|cense fees and protects the dozs 

fields that never stood up better. The new poor. Every dog has been admitte: ! 
grass, by growing in the shade, was not only ; his day,and now it may be added this 
weak, but very light. dog has his dame, a sort of univers: \ 
I had seven acres, the same as last year, | Hubbard, whose eupboard is not em 





half newly sown. These 34 acres of new Rs peg gc 
field produced 35,415 pounds, or 1118 pounds : The Hawaiian representative at! 
to the acre. Last year, in the drought, my Ameriern exposition announces ¢ 


best acre of new grass was 13,333 pounds, a ; me 
falling off this year of 2915 pounds to the —— are full “ renege 
acre. My total crop from seven acres this of them,—‘*‘ we edneated and up| 

every way,”’ who are just longing fv 


year was largest, viz. : ean husbands. But why should su: 


Ibs. tbs. : a : 
3} acres new field........ 35,415, av. per acre 10,113 f information be copied by Mass: 
14 “ second year...... 17,840, “ “ * 41899 Papers? 
- “ ———__-- > _—_ 
4 new field 12th yr.12,210, “ “ ‘ 13,954 
1 “ 2d year, orchard. 4,325, “ “ “ 4395 Catarrh Cannot Be Cure: 
§ “ sixth year...... - 9,700, “ “15,520 with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as | 


Total on the seven acres.79,490, “ “ “ 11,355 reach the seat ofthe disease. Cata! 
My total first crop on seven acres, 79,490 OF constitutional disease, and in ord 
pounds, average per acre 11,355 pounds. My You must take internal,remedies. Ha 
total first crop on seven acres in 1900 was Cure is taken internally and acts dir 
70,750 pounds. The average this year was gan png ee agen — —. 
1298 pounds more, but it wason my best one of the as aheistens in this 
land. I had hoped to reach my desired years, and is a regular prescriptio!: 
limit, which has been eight tons of well- posed of the best tonics known, °° 
dried hay to the acre at one crop. You will the best blood purifiers, acting «'! 
notice, on the five-eighths of an acre, I have Mucous surfaces. The perfect com!) 
within less than five hundred pounds of that ‘W° ingredients is what produces » 
maximum, and may get there if the weather ‘! Tesults in curing Catarrh. >< 
keeps on moist. I am going to try for a OO Rien e co. Props 
large second crop. GEORGE M. CLARK. Sold by druggists, price 75e. 
Higganum, Ct. Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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The Strains of Training 2 promptly allevi: 


 ] e . e $ 
Greene's Infallible Liniment. "is = | 
dressing which has won for itself the highest praise from } : 
breeders, trainers and all owners and lovers © ae 
The late Dr. G. H. Hawhe, writing from Splan & ° a 
Stables, said: ‘+I have used your Liniment an¢ “ee 
it will do all that is claimed for it. 
valuable remedy for a training stable or stock f°" 
timely use will save many a valuable animal. 
In emergency cases it has no equal. 
Price. $1.00 per bottle, express charges prepaid on all 


cash orders to points where we have no agents. 
J. W. GREENE & CO.,17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. Be a 
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27,300 hogs, 130 horsea; Maine, 174 cattle, 54 sheep, 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































The--Markets 
e | “ “g « , 
562 calves, 164 hogs; Vermont, 33 cattl - sipiretae tees onion 
. le, 98 calves; fine choice Co-operatio 
Massachusetts, 163 cattle, ¢ i] Fe cenceeaies at 
le, ° clov: 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. |New Yorks ioccaivear se” M0G 3 culver] Slotee tones o have often suggested that a number ot| FARMERS’ WANTS 
~<e Tuesday—Cattle from the West were in light | Straw, uetie tes POU ducks cecdeccttu ers ina neighborhood might unite in ONE CENT A WORD 
VALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN supply. The total of the week only 1427 head. | Straw, oat, per ton..---.222o22oc22 coo 5 y- ing farm machinery, which one man| . Farmers’ want De 
AND BRIGHTON. . -- movement in beef cattle was slow when | aw, tangled rve.........-0.1. urea: might feel that he.could not afford because | {Re "ale and exchange of Stock. saegs ie od 
For the week ending July 31, 1901. omeenes anes wae last week. Butchers were some- , ~__. Of the cost being'vatof proportion to the | one ~ TA. fon Wanted. There ts Sel =>, 
Shotes erent about buying as if the disposals work he would have for i inttisis. "No 'D. » including name, address or ciel 
f fr FLOUK «ND GRA ve for it. Weha play. ‘Cash te 
nay ee ee we rg were sluggish in the city. Not much AND GRAIN. seen a report of an instance note ee “ 
Cattle stay witvers Fat Hogs Vedis |tgration In prices, but a slow market. J. P,| . Hleme.—The market quote ® illustrates this, scale eth Bi h 
week..3188 7.772 7 30,444 2217 mw presario and bulls, of 700@1200 tbs, at 2 Spring patents, wad toe oo together sound top wo farmers ‘In ‘talking eridat eter shape, cost $150 ' } cayes “ 
eek 2004 12,185 @ S808 ood = - _ very slim. Cobb & Tracy sold 2 oxen, pring, pv = straight, $3 00@3 65. éach for their th teers paying over $100 od bee # old, gl2 per pair. i Farkohire pigs, result from the use of fertilizers con 
Prices on Neethéirw:Ousele. ihaab abe. ot - a pene pog endey oxen, of 3200] Winter. clear and straight; $3 25a 25 knew others 4 rpm , and they | would exchange for ‘Gueruscn er “align for sale or taining liberal percentages of 
<v—Per hundred pounds on: total weight of | @900 tbs, at 2k ‘Sie; 1 bull, of 1900 _ — of 600 ae tdeal.—The market t higher at ¢1 1 118) As a result some vight — as — . 8. AKIN, Scipio, N. Y. rthorn cattle, 
alteiet ia ; , . a ; granula nh un 
tallow and . meat, extra, $6.00@6.25; first Milch Cows. 40 ® bbl. i or 10 | to buy a threshing machin ted Us a Gem! Ri acres, one-story house of fiv 
ty, $5.50.@5.755 second quality, $5.00@5.25;) with good Graham Fieur.—Trade continues quiet, with chose one of thei ®, and Is to work shen a yl on trees and the 
juality, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, | pj grass feed, on account of recent the market quoted at $2 60@4 00 p bbl. D it. Th eir number to _ run| 100M feet oft r. ‘Gosdewtn fields, nice pastures, 
/7.25; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ ns, the demand was not quite as good as last |, Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $5 15@$5 25 p bbl . ey practically got their own fake gis ld bring $1500, but to close. "Neat te x oN ll Ai VAs 
Western steers, 4}. @6c. week. Still, the better class of cows were re- | {°F Tolled, and $5 55@% 65 for cut ol promel. -| threshing done for nothing, asthe man- | !t 4s we represent it aa it over. If you do not And as WNW A OG; 22> 
ws AND YouNG CALvEs—Fair quality, $20 — _ ape — at steady prices. Common sep market Is quoted at $3 00@ ow was able to thresh enough for others, | Grange Block B ack.” Address GUNN 4. Gay SE ae ax 
extra, $40@48; fancy mileh cows, . e at w prices. A lot of 10 choi y : who were not i if » Brattleboro, Vt. " ffi puny \ \. 
oa end ary, #09. y $50.@65; cows changed hands at $55 by W. Cullen. Cond mae te Sag Jo amie with prices steady | wages and the pir arabbcing ny jot - Literal NY 
oRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year Tracy sold 2 nice cows at $52.50each. G.W.| Steamer ellow, ne gstte. machine and : pay for the | MAMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 1 ou’ 
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National Lead Co., 100 Willian. Street, New York. 


obtain satisfactory results.in-paint- 

ing, we recommend that you use 
Pure White Lead and Pure Linseea 
Oil, and employ a practical painter. — 

If the services of a competent painter 
cannot be obtained, you can get satisfactory 
results by using any of the brands of Pure 
“old Dutch process” White Lead named in 
the margin and the National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, by 
which any shade desired can be made, 


permanent satisfaction secured. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


AONE Oe ot 


economy and the most 


Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphlet sent free 








Our homes. 





The Workbox. 
KNITTED LACE. 

When fine linen thread about No. 70 or 80 
is used,and two No. 18 steel needles, a 
pretty lace pattern is produced. Coarser 
thread anc coarser needles make a wider 
lace. 

Cast on 21 stitches, knit across plain once. 

1st row—Three plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 2 plain, narrow, over 
twice, 2 plain, over, purl 2 together, 1 plain, 
over twice, narrow, 2 plain. 

2d row—Four plain, purl 1, 6 plain, purl 1, 
4 plain, over, knit 3 together, over,4 plain. 

3d row—3 plain, narrow, over, 1 plain, 
over, narrow, 2 plain, narrow, oyer twice, 
2 plain, (*) over, purl 2 together, repeat 
from (*) till last 5, then, 1 plain, over twice, 
narrow, 2 plain. 

4th row—Four plain, purl 1,8 plain, purl 
1, 2 plain, narrow, over, 3 plain, over, nar- 
row, 2 plain. 

5th row—Three plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 2 plain, narrow, over 
twice, 2 plain, (*) over, purl 2 together, re- 
peat from (*) three times, then 1 plain, 
over twice, narrow, 2 plain. 

6th row—Four plain, purl 1, 10 plain, purl 
1, 4 plain, over, knit 3 together, over, 4 
plain. 

7th row—Three plain, narrow, over, 1 
plain, over, narrow, 2 plain, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, puri 2(*),over purl 2 together, 
repeat from (*), then over, purl 3 together, 
over twice, narrow, 2 plain. 

sth row—4 plain, purl 1, 10 plain, purl 1, 2 
plain, narrow, over, 3 plain, over, narrow, 
2 plain. , 

oth row—3 plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, 
narrow, over, 2 plain, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, purl 1, (*) over, purl 2 together, re- 
peat from (*) 3 times, then purl 2 together, 
over twice, narrow, 2 plain. 

10th row—Four plain, purl 1, 10 plain, 
purl 1, 4 plain, over, knit 3 together, over, 4 

plain. 

11th row—Three plain, narrow, over, 1 
plain, over, narrow, 2 plain, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, 7plain, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, 2 plain. 

12th row—Four plain, purl 11, 3 plain, nar- 
row, over, 3 plain, over, narrow, 2 plain. 

13th row—Three plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 2 plain, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, 7 plain, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, 2 plain. 

14th row—Four plain, purl 11, 5 plain, 
over, knit 3 together, over, 4 plain. 

15th row—Three plain, narrow, over, 1 
plain, over, narrow, 2 plain, narrow, over 5 
times, narrow, 7 plain, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, 2 plain. 

16th row—Four plain, purl 11 (make 2 
more stitches in loop), 2 plain, narrow, 
over, 3 plain, over, narrow, 2 plain. 

17th row—Three plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 2 plain, narrow, over 
twice, 1 plain, over twice, narrow, 7 plain, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, 2 plain. 

18th row—Four plain, purl 1, 9 plain, slip 
8 stitches, slip 1 over the ninth from the 
right-hand needle, 1 plain, purl 1, 2 plain, 
purl 1, 4 plain, over, knit 3 together, over, 4 
plain. 

19th row—Three plain, narrow, over, 1 
plain, over, narrow, 2 plain, narrow, over 
twice, 3 plain, over twice, narrow, 5 plain. 

20th row—Bind off 3, 3 plain, purl 1, 4 
plain, purl 1, 2 plain, narrow, over, 5 plain, 
over, narrow, 2 plain. Materials for fancy 
work, of all kinds, may be obtained at 
Whitney’s, Temple place, Boston. 

Eva M. NILES. 
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The Prevention of Summer Complaint. 

Two serious dangers menace the baby 
during the heated term, namely, improper 
food and excessive heat. The almost inev- 
itable result of giving the child at this time 
improper food—either that which is in a 
state of commencing decomposition, or that 
which is incapable of digestion by the undev- 
eloped organs of the infant—is diarrhia. 

A baby should never be weaned in late 
spring or in summer, if it can possibly be 
avoided. If it must be weaned, or if it has 
always been bottle-fed, it is most important 
to remember that milk is its proper food. 
If it does well on diluted goat’s or cow’s 
milk, nothing else should be given. 

In the cities during the hot weather the 
milk should be sterilized, but in the coun- 
try where it can be had perfectly fresh it 
is better given in its natural state. But no 
matter how fresh the milk may be, or how 
thoroughly sterilized it has been, it will be 
turned to’ poison unless the nursing- 
bottle is absolutely clean. 

This bottle should be of an egg- shape, so 
that there can be no corners where particles 
of curdled milk can coflect, and the nipple 
should fasten on the bottle directly, without 
any intervening tube. There should be two 
bottles, so that there may always be a clean 
one on hand. 

After nursing, the bottle should be 
thorougly washed out with soda and hot 
water, and then boiled for several minutes. 
The nipple should be carefully washed in 
soda and hot water, and then thoroughly 
rinsed in boiled water. Both buttles and 
nipples, when not in use, should be kept in 
water which has been sterilized by long 
boiling. 

There is much more danger, especially in 
hot weather, in overfeeding than in under- 
feeding the baby, and the habit of nursing 
it, or giving it the bottle, every time it cries, 
is fraught with peril to its frail life. 

Feeding every two or three hours in the 
daytime and twice at night is often enough, 
and if the child is fretful in the intervals, it 
can be given a little cool water to drink. 

When diarrhcea occurs, no food whatever 
should be given for a time, water being sub- 
stituted for the milk at the regular nursing 
hours. The body should be sponged with 
cooi water, and the child taken in the even- 
ing upon the roof or elsewhere in the open 


air. Summer complaint, if treated early, 
can often be easily checked, but it may be- 
come a serious and even fatal illness if 


Peas— Select very young peas, before 
the starch is developed. Shell them, pack 
them into the jars; fill the jarg with cold 
water ; adjust the rubbers; put on the tops 
loosely. Surround them with cold water; 
bring to boiling point, and boil. for three 
hours after they begin to boil. 

Young lima beans, string beans, beets, 
small turnips and carrots may be canned 
in precisely the same way, allowing three 
ours for the young lima beans, and an 
hour and a half for each of the other vege- 
tables. 

Asparagus —Wash the asparagus; throw 
it into boiling water, and boil rapidly for 
ten minutes. Put it into the jars heads up; 


fill the jars with cold water: adjust the 
rubbers, and cook for one hour and a half; 


fasten as directed in the directions for 
canning fruit. 

Whole Tomatoes—Select plump, small, 
round tomatoes. Scald them by putting 
them into a wire basket and plunging them 
down once or twice in boiling water. Re- 
move the skins and put the tomatoes into 
the jars. Add a teaspoonful of salt; fill the 
jars with cold water; adjust the rubbers; 
put the jars in the boiler as directed in pre- 
ceding receipts ; boil for ten minutes after 
they reach the boiling point. 

Tomatoes, being acid, should be peeled, 
stewed in a porcelain-lined kettle, and 
filled into the jars through a wide-mouthed 
funnel as directed for fruits. Tomatoes are 





allowed torun on untreated. Hence the 
wisdom of seeking early medical advice.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
a > 
The Choice of Summer Clothing. 


People dress for a great —— of pur- 
poses: Propriety, protection’ from weather, 
to present an attractive appearance, because 
it is fashionable and soon. But, after all, 
health and comfort are the two most impor- 
tant considerations. Everything else—good 
looks and conformity to the prevailing style, 
for instance—should be subordinate to these, 
And it is hardly necessary to add that what 
would promote health and comfort in winter 
is not necessary thereto .in summer. Prob- 
ably at all times of year the majority of 
people wear too much clothing, and this is 
particularly true in hot weather. Still, it is 
not so much the weight as the character of 
clothing that counts. 

The two important points to bear in mind 
at this season are protection against sharp 
temperature changes and a good circulation 
of air between the skin and underclothing. 
It is possible even in summer to take cold. 
And itis also possible to suffer needlessly 
from warmth. The Philadelphia Medical 
Journal offers the following excellent sug- 
gestions: 


warm and promotes free sweating, thus the 
skin is most of the time kept covered with 
moisture, in a condition in which it reacts 
most readily to changes of temperature 
and is likely to become suddenly 
chilled. The frequent summer coughs 
and colds, most of them, arise in this 
way. Besides lightness of clothing, the 
ventilation, if we may use that term in 
this sense, is important. Goods of loose 
texture, loosely fitting and without constrict- 
ing collars or bands, allow free circulation 
of air and escape of perspiration vapor. 
Clothing which is not properly ventilated 
retains a layer of steam like perspiration 


sweater is an example of a properly venti- 
lated garment, and every athlete knows how 


spiration, the skin dries rapidly, but without 
becoming cold. 


tain the bodily temperature in summer, but 
it is necessary to protect against sudden 
changes in our changeable climate. Wool, 


pations subject them to very sudden and 
considerable changes of temperature, espe- 
cially if accompanied with much exertion. 
But it is unfortunate that practically no 
light loose mesh woolen undergarments are 
to be had that have any durability; and thus 
for persons engaged in sedentary occupa- 
tions the lighter cotton and linen mesh are 
better adapted. For both cleanliness and 
health very frequent changes of underwear 
are needed, thus keeping the skin in the 
very best condition to eliminate as much 
waste matter as possible, and this is fully as 
important as the material of the garment 


worn. ’ 
— ~oeo —— 


Rules for Canning and Preserving. 

Where sugar is used at the time of can- 
ning, and the materials are cooked in a 
poreelain-lined kettle, the following rules 
should be closely observed: The jars must 
be washed, plunged into sealding water and 
rolled around quickly. The lids put into 
cold water, brought to a boiling point and 
kept there. The rubbers adjusted. The 
jars filled one at a time and fastened. Each 
jar should be placed, to prevent breakage, 
ona folded damp towel in a_ plate or pie 
dish. A wide-mouthed funnel will facilitate 
matters very much. The jars should be filled 
to overflowing and tbe tops fastened down. 
There is no alvantage whatever in having a 
press of any sort in the top of the jar. It is 
not necessary that the fruit should be under 
the liquor. Fruits that will mould outside 
of the liquor in a jar are not sterile, are un- 
wholesome and have been carelessly canned, 

Currants and Raspberries—To each full 
quart of large red raspberries allow half a 
pint of currant juice and half a pound of 
sugar. Put the berries into a porcelain- 
lined kettle—a layer of berries and a layer 
of sugar; pour over the currant juice. Bring 
the fruit slowly to boiling point; skim, and 
fill into the cans. 

Plums—The following receipt will answer 
for gages and all sorts of plums. Where 
sugar is used, allow half a pound to every 
pound of plums. Wash the plums, stick 
them carefully with a large pin to prevent 
the skin from cracking. Weigh. Put a 
layer of sugar and a layer of plums into a 
porcelain-lined kettle, having not more than 
four layers of plums. Let them stand for 
an hour or two on the table; then put them 
over a moderate fire; bring very slowly to 
boiling point; skim, and fill into jars as 
described. 

There is always a great deal of surplus 
juice in canning plums and small fruits, and 
this may be put aside to boil down for 
jelly. 

Canning Vegetables—All vegetables are 
better when cooked in the jars; in fact, I 
doubt if any one can cook corn or peas in a 
kettle and put them into jars, and have 
them keep. See that the jars are washed 
thoroughly, the rubbers adjusted, the lids 
put into cold waterand brought to boiling 
point. Corn must be freshly gathered, cut 
from the cob as soon as possible, packed into 
the jars, the rubbers adjusted, the tops put 
on loosely. Stand the jars in a wash-boiler, 
the bottom of which has been protected with 
a rack or strips of wood. Surround them 
partly with cold water; cover the boiler, 
bring to boiling point and boil continuously 
for four hours. Lift one jar atatime, and 





fasten on the top at once. 


“Too much clothing keeps the body over- | 


‘* Very little clothing is needed to main- 


the most easily kept of all vegetables. 
| Preserved Quinces—Pare the quinces, cut 
them into rounds or into thin slices, saving 
all the rougher pieces with the skin for 
jelly. Put the quinces intoa porcelain- 
lined kettle, and just cover with cold water, 
bring to boiling point and cook slowly until 
| they aretender. Drain, saving this water 
to cook with the skins and rough pieces for 
jelly. Weigh the quinces, and to each pound 
allow half a pound of sugar. Put the sugar 
into a porcelain-lined kettle, add just a little 
of the water in which the quinces were 
boiled, bring to boiling point and skim. 
Throw in the quinces and cook slowly unti) 
they area dark red and perfectly trans- 
parent. Lift carefully, a piece at atime, 
and put them into tumblers or jars, and 
cover with boiling syrup. Quinces pre- 
served in this way may be drained, the 
syrup in which they were cooked saved for 
jelly making, and the quinces dried on a 
sieve, rolled in granulated sugar, and put 
aside to use as a conserve.—Mrs. Rorer, in 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Domestic Hints. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

Pick off any leaves that may be discolored and 
wash well a quart of Brussels sprouts, put into & 
| saucepan with two quarts of boiling water and @ 
| saltspoonful of soda. Boil rapidly until tender— 
| about half an hour—just before they are done 
add a tablespoonful of salt. Drain them in a col- 
ander, and if it is not time to serve them stand 
the colander over steam to keep them hot. Do 
not let them remain in the water. When ready 
to serve put the sprouts in a vegetable dish and 
pour over them a pint of rich cream sauce. 

VEAL PATTIES. 

Have about two pounds of lean veal and two 
ounces of bacon and chop these till they are very 
fine. Mix with the minced meat, salt and pepper 
and two well-beaten eggs. Mould into small 
ovals and lay in a buttered baking pan. Sprinkle 
breadcrumbs over them and set in the oven. 
Baste with a little melted butter and white stock 








which gives a feeling of oppression. The} occasionally until cooked. 


POTTED FISH. 
Pick to pieces cold cooked fish; season with 


warm and comfortable a sweater is. Its] salt, pepper anda very little mace. Then put it 
loose mesh permits of free escape of per-| into a jar; tie tightly with a piece of muslin; then 


cover this with a paste made fiom flour and 
water. Stand the jar in a pan of water and bake 
in a moderate oven for one hour. Stand aside 
till cool, then pound the fish to a paste; pack 
back into the jar and cover with melted butter. 
SCALLOPED CLAMS. 
Chop some small Little Necks very fine and 


cotton, linen and silk all have their enthusi- season with cayenne pepper and salt. Mix in 
astic advocates. Experience kas very cer- another dish some powdered cracker, moistened 
tainly shown that woollen garments are} frst with warm milk, then with the clam liquor, 
better adapted to protect those whose occu-| a beaten egg and some melted butter. Wash as 


many clam shells as the mixture will fill, wipe 
and butter them, fill heaping full, smoothing off 
with a silver Knife. Range the filled shellsin a 
baking pan and brown. Silver scallop shells may 
be used instead of the clam shells. 

APPLE FILLING FOR LAYER CAKE. 

Grate two large applesand the rind of one 
lemon. Mix and add the juice of the lemon, one 
cup of powdered sugar and one beaten egg. Cook 
for ten minutes and then let it cool before beating 
well and putting in between the cake layers. 

SPICED DROP CAKES. 

Cream half a cup of sugar with the same 
amount of butter, add a cup of molasses, and mix 
well. Dissolve a small teaspoonful of soda ina 
little boiling water and mix in a cup of sour 
milk. Add this to the butter and sugar, together 
with one teaspoonful each of ciimamon, cloves 
and ginger, and four small cups of flour. Seat 
well and drop on buttered baking sheets or pans 
in large spoonfuls, letting them be high in the 
centre. Bake until done ina moderate oven. 
Test by piercing with a straw. 
><>. -- 

Hints to Housekeepers. 

The hands and arms should always be protected 
by fine lisle or silk gloves. 

Lemon juice is good to remove tan from the 
face and hands, and a wash made of glycerine 
and rosewater, one and a half ounces of each, 
with one dram of acetic acid, is excellent to keep 
the hands white and soft. 

Ornaments in black are attractive in many de 
signs, and need not be used only by the women 
in mourning. There is, for instance, the black 
marguerite, with a centre of gold, a huwer which 
is doing service in embroideries and in millinery. 
It will be useful as an accessory in a wardrobe 
in which the flower appears in other ways. The 
shamrock and all kinds of small flowers also ap- 
pear in black. 

A raised huckleberry pudding is one of the good 
things known to long-ago feasts. Make a batter 
of two cupfuls of milk, two eggs, one saltspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, a yeastcake dis- 
solved in a half cupful of tepid water, flour 
enough to make a pretty stiff batter and one tea- 
spoonful of soda, dissolved in warm water. 
Stand ina warm place until it rises to double its 
original bulk. Then stir ina quart of huckle- 
berries dredged with flour, and boil for two hours 
in a floured cloth. Serve while hot, with a hard 
or foamy sauce. 

Delicately flavored vegetables, as green peas, 

shelled beans, celery, ete., should be cooked in as 
little water as possible, towards the last letting it 
boil away until there is just enough left to 
moisten, saving in this manner all the desirable 
soluble matter that may have been drawn out in 
cooking. Strongly flavored vegetables, as cab- 
bage, onions, ete., should be cooked ina gener- 
ous quantity of water, and the water in which 
onions are boiled may be changed one or more 
times. 
The general rule for seasoning vegetables is as 
follows: To one pint ot small, whole vegetables 
or one pint of vegetables mashed or sliced, add a 
rounding tablespoon of butter, half a level tea- 
spoon of salt and half a levelsaltspoon of pepper. 
To peas, beans and squash, add also a teaspoon 
of sugar to improve them. Add milk or the vege- 
table liquid when additional moisture is required. 
A cupful of currant juice to a quart of red rasp- 
berries, in canning, will add much to their flavor. 
Currant juice will also improve red raspberries 
that are to be eaten raw. 

To vary the potato salad, mix with it a green 
pepper chopped fine. The seeds should be re- 
moved. 

Tiny caddy bags, made of plaided silk with a 
bottom rim of leather, in exact imitation of the 
real thing, are easily made, and are popular for | 
hat and stick pin receptacles. 

Fish soup forms the foundation for ull bisques 
and fish sauces. Itis made very much as con- 
somme, by browning the sugar, then putting in 











the fish and water and vegetables and simmering 
slowly for three hours. The carefully washed 
heads and trimmings of fillets may be utilized for 
this purpose; a pound of flesh and bones toa 
quart of wate gives good results. 


Fashion Motes. 


a%e Many flounces mark the newest petticoats. 
A handsome silk skirt seen in one of the stores 
had the outer frill reaching nearly to the knees, 
of cream d’esprit net, stitched with rows of tiny 
silk ruchings. Beneath that wasa frill of plaited , 
silk, which hung over a slightly gathered flounce, | 
finished with a foot frill. j 
a%e While the soft lawn or silk tie has in a great 
degree taken the place of the stiff collar, a white 
stock with Ascot ends is a favorite for golf or out- 
ing wear. A college or club pin to fasten the 
ends down to the waist is a pretty fad. 

ee The sailor blouse isa popular style in shirt 
waist suits for young people. Many pretty linen 
and pique ones are now worn. 

e’s Many women have decided that a bathing 
suit of silk is more profitable than one of any , 
other material. Not onlyisit as warm as wool, 
but it dries much quicker and retains its shape 
better than either wool or mohair, and is more 
graceful and effective. 

a*%e White or blue serge is always a favorite for 
yachting costumes. Simpler ones have rows of 
stitching in self color or contrasting bands 
straps, while others are ornamented with gold 


braid in rows or fancy designs. Many of the 
skirts are mounted in rather broad kilts, and 
others have three or four tucks all around just 
above the hem. The jackets are made loose and 
short, with sleeves long and not too closely fitting. 
Sometimes there isa hood, like that on a golf 
cape, to be used in windy weather. 

e*. A felt hat is often found convenient for sea- 
shore wear, being able to endure much in the 
way of fog and rain. Pearl color, with a slightly 
rolling brim and a c-own of medium height, very 
soft, forms the hat usually chosen. The trim- 
ming, which covers the entire upper side of the 
brim,is a drapery of rather heavy warp printed 
peau de sole, soft and glossy. Sometimes this 
trimming is carried over the edge to form a bind- 
ing to the hat. If desired, a quill may be added. 
e*e New and striking veilings are being made 
for use as hat draperies. A red chiffon, em- 
broidered with green golf sticks, recently seen, 
would be pretty around a white duck hat, with 
the accompaniment of a red golf jacket with 
green lapels, but scarcely under any other condi- 
tions. 

a*eBright colored gloves, such as olive green, are 
considered bad form, White, pale gray and tans 
are those most worn at present. It.is said that 
in Paris the gloves never match the gown. 

«*eWhite chiffon and Valenciennes are com- 
bined to make many handsome hats, ranging 
from “pancake” shape to the large Gains 
borough. White satin is much used on beige 
and tuscan straw, with perhaps a touch of color 
given by a cluster of roses, a flaring bow or a 
rosette of tulle. Great fluffy, white plumes are 
charming on these straws. 


e*, A strikingly pretty costume of white taffeta 
seen yesterday was trimmed with upright lines of 
black velvet ribbon on both skirt and waist. 
Elbow sleeves were worn with this gown, 
with two narrow bands of velvet ending 
in little bows just above the short scalloped 
flounce. The girdle was white, and a lace collar 
and tucked stock and vest completed the toilet. 

e*, A dainty shirt waist suit of black and whive 
striped lawn worn by a young woman was most 
attractively set off by a stitched red satin belt 
and a white stock and tie, edged with red of the 
same color as the belt. 

e*, The long, low back combs worn in the hair 
show best when selected with special reference 
to the color of the hair. Blondes usually prefer 
the lighter shell, inset with a row of turquoises, 
while the rhinestones on the dark shell are more 
effective against the dark hair. 

e*. Bathing suits of black silk, preferably black 
taffeta or satin, are considered becoming by many 
women. They retain their shape and are less 
draggy when one leaves the water, and beside 
this dry easily. 

e*e Mohair in gray or tan is much chosen for 
summer traveling suits. A simple, round skirt, 
with trimmings of white or self-color, is usually 
worn. The suit may have a blouse bodice or a 
semi-fitting jacket, opening in frontover achemi- 
sette. 

e*e White lace hose form one of the striking 
novelties of the summer. Sometimes a touch of 
color in a clock or an embroidered flower is pre- 
ferred to plain white. 

a*. It is said that lace mits are again coming to 
the fore with the advent of the short sleeve and 
low neck. They are found in both wrist and 
elbow lengths. 

e*, Fine gold frogs finished on each end with 
small metal ornaments in the shape of fruit or 
berries formed the apparent fastening of some 
new waists seen recently in Paris. They were 
really secured by small hooks and eyes, sewed on 
the lining. 

a*, Some of the neatest street parasols are of 
white silk, made without frills, but hemstitehed 
around the edge. The silk is often embroidered 
wit polka dots or small figures, and the handles 
are of natural wood. 

a*, An odd gown worn at the recent Henley re 
gatta in England had sleeves which came down 
over the hand, with a place for the thumb like a 
regular mitten. This served as a protection for 
the hand when gloves would have been ineonven- 
ient. 








Curious Facts. 


—— With the aid of a microphone you can hear 
a fly walk. , 

—The largest enclosure of deer is said to be 
the royal park in Copenhagen, 4200 acres. 

—An ostrich which was lately dissected in 
London had in its stomach a small prayer-book. 

——The rock of Gibraltar has four huge reser? 
voirs, capable of holding five million gallons o: 
water. 

——New South Wales has fifteen thousand 
miles of wire netting as a fence protection 
against rabbits. 

Palms never live more than 250 years. Ivy 
has been known to live 450, chestnut 860, oak 1600 
and yew 2880 years. 

——A head of fair hair consists of 143,040 hairs, 
dark 105,000, while a red head has only 29,200. 
Fair-haired people are becoming less numerous 
than formerly. 

——Taking into consideration the number of 
ships that are on seas and navigable waters of 
the world itis estimated that about 1,700,000 of 
the world’s population are constantly afloat. 
—A philosophical statistician calculates that 
in the year 2000there will be 1,700,000,000 people 
who speak English, and that the other European 
languages will be spoken by only 500,000,000 
people. 

——Only one person in fifteen has perfect eyes, 
the large percentage of defectiveness prevailing 
among fair-haired people. Short sight is more 
common in town than among country folk, and of 
all people the Germans have a larger proportion 
of short-sighted persons. 

——The tea used in the household of the Chinese 
emperor is raised in a private garden surrounded 
by a high wall. At the time of harvesting the 
pickers must wear gloves, must bathe three times 
aday, and must abstain from eating fish, lest 
their breath should taint the aroma of the tea. 
—At Essex, Ct., the other day a wampum belt 
owned by a descendant of Herman Garrett, who 
was appointed governor over the Pequots in 
1655, was sold for $320. The relic is composed of 
a string of shells formed into a belt two and one- 
half inches wide and thirty-three inches long. 
—tThe chafing dish is among the most ancient 
adjunets to the culinary department of all na- 
tions. It was in great demand at the grand feasts 
given by the wealthy citizens in ancient Rome. 
Some of these dishes have recently been found 
among the ruins of Pompeii. They are of ex- 
quisite workmanship. 

——The number of eggs laid by birds appear to 
be related to the abundance or rarity of the 
species. The wild pigeon, laying but two eggs, 
is infinitely more abundant than certain hawks 
laying two or three times as many. The robin, 
laying four or five eggs,is far more numerous 
than the house wren or chickadee, which lays 
from six to nine. 

— The fishes of America north of the Isthmus 
of Panama, as listed by Jordan and Evermann, 
embruce three classes, thirty orders, 225 families, 











The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget. 
“ Give me truths 

For I am weary of the surfaces, 

And die of inanition.” 
* Eat thou the bread which men refuse; 
Flee from the goods which from thee flee; 
Seek nothing,—Fortune seeketh thee. 
Nor mount, nor dive; all good things keep 
The midway of the eternal deep.” 


“* He that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true.” 
—Emerson. 

John Fiske, LL. D., Litt. D., was a man 
who stood pre-eminently -for truth. No 
ethical philosopher of the day was more 
absolutely sincere in argument, more unfal- 
tering in allegiance to conviction nor more 
open to the prismatic rays of various and 
constantly enlarging views. His life made 
its three-fold contribution to social progress 
in his distinguished work as _ historian, lect- 
urer and ethical philosopher. 

It is in the latter relation that he may be 
especially studied in this paper, and his 
thought as revealed through a number of 
volumes bearing on this line of research is 
profoundiy interesting. In his ‘* Cosmic 
Philosophy,’”’ ‘“‘ The Idea of God,’ ‘‘ The 
Destiny of Man,” ‘‘ Through Nature to 
God,’’ and *“* The Unseen World,’’—in these 
volumes he presents his interpretation of 
he spiritual riddle of the Universe. This 
interpretation is not one involving any orig- 
inal insight or philosophy. It is in no sense 
epoch-making ; yet in a constantly widening 
and pervading influence, Dr. Fiske’s inter- 
pretations will long continue to exert a de- 
termining aspect in the world of thought. 
For his specific work was this: 

To take the Darwinian theory and carry 
it on to a higher plane; to stamp the Evolu- 
tionary Philosophy with the impress of 
more spiritual thought, and with a larger 
and truer recognition of Psychic Science 
than was given to it by Darwin or by Hux- 
ley and Tyndall. He discerned a higher 
and finer significance in the Darwinian the- 
ory than Darwin himself dreamed, and he 
popularized this and gave it to the world. 
We find Dr. Fiske saying : 

When the Copernican astronomy was finally 
established through the discoveries of Kepler 
and Newton, it might well have been pronounced 
the greatest scientific achievement of the human 
mind; but it was still more than that. It was the 
greatest revolution that had ever been effected 
in man’s views of his relationsto the universe in 
which he lives, and of which he is—at least dur- 
ing the present life—a part. During the Nine- 
teenth Century, however, a still greater revolu 
tion has been affected. And there is no 
more reason for supposing that Mr. Darwin’s 


Into eternity at night will retur;, 


Tomorrow you will live, you always 
In what far country does this mory.. 
That ’tis so mighty long ere it ary),. 
Beyond the Indies does this morr.y, 
’T is so far fetched, this morrow, that | 
'T will be both very old and very dey, 
Tomorrow I will live, the fool doth, « ty 
Why, e’en today’s too late, the wise- 
day. 


Four things a man must lear, : 
If he would make his record 1 
To think without confusion ¢;. 
To love his fellowmen sincere): 
To act from honest motives pur 
To trust in God and heaven se: 
—Henry \ 
What’s life in a city? There’s no rooy, | 
Men are crowded in corners and seantes 
Too near to be neighbors, too fretful f.) 
Each man jostles each as he seeks jyis 
There are folk underneath you, and } 
head, 
And the noise of the street comes to 
bed; 
The jangle of car bells, the cab wiusti- 
All the aum and the whir and the dus: « 
That is grinding all day and grow, 
night, 
Conspire against comfort and banish de), 
Ah, God, for the country—the singing «: 
The laughter of children, the lowing ot 
Green grass and blue heavens, bri: 
clean air, 
And room enough, room enough, roo: 
spare!—T he Out'ook. 

Hotes and Queries. 
POPULATION OF PARIS—* A. Rol 
population, according to the census just t 
2,714,068, an increase Of 149,104 Over the las 
sus. Paris is now over 700,000 behind Nvw 

THE VENTILATION OF LONG TiS 
“ Singular”: Itis a matter of great impo: 
to ventilate long tunnels thoroughly for thy 
fort of passengers and for the safety of th. 
crews. An interesting proof of the presen 
bad air in long tunnels is the fact that in : 
European tunnels each rail of the permanent 
loses something like forty-five pounds in we. 
every three years. The Alberg 9 tun: 
built on a sharp” grade, and is 
lated by the combustion of linjuid 
at the lower end. Artificial ventilat. 
has been resorted to in the st. Gothard 
tunnel since March, 1899. At Mount Cenis « 
pressed air is carried through the tunnel in pipes 
which are provided with stop-cocks at intervals 
The train crews open these stop-cocks wlieu 
supply of fresh air is needed. The Roueo tunn: 
on the Turin-Genoa line, which is neariy five 
miles in length, has been ventilated, since July 
1900, by an aspirating apparatus (system ser) 
metresin diameter, so that all the air is corm 
pletely renewed every thirty minutes. It was i: 
this tunnel in 1898 that the train crews of three 
locomotives drawing freight cars were aspliyxi- 








“Origin of Species” will ever be gainsaid than 
for supposing that the Copernican astronomy will 
some time be overthrown, and the concentric 
spheres of Dante’s heaven re-instated in the 
minds of men. Mr. Darwin’s theory is 
fast bringing about a still greater revolution in 
thought than that which was heralded by Coper- 
nicus. 


ated, so that the train, left to itself, ran down the 
grade and collided with a passenger train at the 
lowest end. 

VANILLA.—“ J. B.”: The vanilla is an oreli- 
daceous, climbing vine, which often reaches over 
thirty feet in height, and is usually about the 
thickness of one’s little finger. The vine isround 





Outlining the theory and postulating the 
inevitability of its acceptance, Dr. Fiske 
proceeds to say: 

As with the Copernican astronomy, so with the 


knotted at intervals, and covered with dark green. 
| Spear-shaped leaves. It throws out a number of 
thin arms or aerial roots as it rises, whieli, attach- 
ing themselves to the neighboring trees, appear 
to derive therefrom such nutriment that the 





Darwinian biology, we rise to a higher view of the 
workings of God and ofthe nature of Man than 
was ever attainable before. So far from de- 


shows us distinctly for the first time how the 
Creation and the perfecting of Man is the goal 
toward which Nature’s work has all the while 
been tending. It enlarges ten-fold the signifi- 
cance of human life, places it upon even a loftier 
eminence than poets or prophets have imagined, 
and makes it seem more than ever the chief 
object of that creative activity which is mani- 
fested in the physical universe. 

Dr. Fiske sees human progress as the in- 
creasing and final extinction of the animal 
inheritance and the development of the sym- 
pathetic side of human nature. ‘“ The mate- 
rialistic assumption that the life of the soul 
ends with the life of the body is perhaps the 
most colossal instance of baseless assump- 
tion,’’ he says, ‘‘that is known to the his- 


grading humanity or putting it on a level with the | 
animal world in general, the Darwinian theory | 


vines are little dependent on the soil—in fact, 
often when all other modes of supply are cut off, 
these holdfasts will entirely nourish the plant 
Occasionally the wild vines completely cover the 
branches of the tree, and, running from it into 
adjacent ones, they will hang in huge festoons 
and arches so thick that they seriously impede 
one’s progress in the bush. The vines blossom 
profusely—usually in the spring—the strange and 
delicate flowers, with their long, stragyling, and 
pale yellow petals, springing from the angles 
where the leaves branch off. Afterafew days 
existence the flowers wither and fail, and as 








their chance of fertilization through any of the 
outside agencies on which they depend is a brie f 
one, and precarious at best, it is not surprising to 
find that very few of them are succeeded by truit 

Thi- takes the form of a large pod, and, -trange 
to say, although the pods attain their full growth 
within fifty days from the fall of the petals, thes 
take fully seven months more to ripen. The pods 


vary from five to twelve inches in length, aud are 
about one inch across. In shape they are seme- 





tory of philosophy. Now, the more 
thoroughly we comprehend that process of | 
evolution by which things have come to be} 
what they are, the more we are likely to feel 
that to deny the everlasting persistence of | 
the spiritual element in man is to rob the 
whole process of its meaning.’”’ 

Dr. Fiske distinctly asserts: 

For my own part I believe in the immortality 
of the soul, not in the sense in which I accept the 
demonstrable truths of science, but as a supreme 
act of faith in the reasonableness of God's work. 


thing like a banana, but are better described as 
resembling a knife sheath; hence the mame va- 
nilla,which is a corruption of the Spanish word 
vainilla—a small seabbard. Each pod contains 3 
quantity of small black granules, surrounded by 
a balsamie pulp, whose peculiar combination of 
oil and acid is suppo.ed to impart to the pods 
that delicious flavor and powerful aroma to 
which they are justly esteemed. 


_ Gems of Thought. 





I feel the omnipresence of mystery in 
such wise as to make it far easier for me to adopt | 
the view of Euripides, that what we call death | 
may be but the dawning of true knowledge and | 
of true life. The greatest philosopher of modern 
times, the master and teacher of all who shall | 
study the process of evolution for many a day to } 
come, holds that the conscious soul is not the | 
product of a collocation of material particles, but | 
isin the deepest sense a divine eftluence. Ac. | 
cording to Mr. Spencer, the divine energy which , 
is manifested throughout the Knowable universe 
is the same energy which wells upinus as con- 
sciousness. 

In his latest mental aspects Dr. Fiske was | 
closely approaching a recognition of the | 
truth that the immortality of the soul is, in| 
itself, one of the ‘demonstrable truths of | 
science ”’: that the late revelations of men- | 
tal phenomena,—in attesting the complex | 
nature of the spiritual organism, establish | 
the truth that the spiritual being, tempo- | 
rarily and incidentally incarnated in a phy- | 
sical organism, is, essentially an inhabitant 
of the spiritual universe, in which man lives, | 
even while on earth, his more real and more 
significant life. To this recognition Dr. | 
Fiske was closely approaching, not through | 
the swift intuition of spiritual clairvoyance | 
that characterizes such menas Dr. William | 
James and Frederic W. H. Myers and Dr. | 
Alfred Russell Wallace, but through the | 
logical processes of his clear and finely | 
trained and well-poised intellect. . 
“The future is lighted for us with the 
radiant colors of hope,” wrote Dr. Fiske: 
“ Strife and sorro~ shall disappear. Peace | 
and love shall reign supreme. The dream 
of poets, the lesson of priest and prophet, 
the inspiration of the great musician is con- 
firmed in the light of modern knowledge; 
and as we gird ourselves up for the work of | 
life we may look forward to the time when 
in the truest sense the kingdom of this world 
shall become the kingdom of Christ, and Ile | 
shall reign forever and ever, king of kings 
and lord of lords! ” 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


| 





villiants, 


If thou hast yesterday thy duty done, 
And thereby cleared firm footing for today, 
Whatever clouds may dark tomorrow’s sun, 
Thou shalt not miss thy solitary way. 
—Goethe. 


Still let it ever be thy pride 
To linger by the laborer’s side; | 
With words of sympathy or song | 
Tocheer the dreary march along 
Of the great army of the poor, 
O’er desert sand, o’er dangerous moor. 
Nor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward; for thou shalt learn 
The wisdom early to discern, 
True beauty is utility. 





1113 genera, 335 sub-genera, 3262 species and 133 
sub-species. 


So here hath been dawning another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
—Longfellow. | 
Out of eternity this new day is born; 


----God's power 18 available power.—lt 
Hudson Taylor. 

----Opportunity with ability makes res). 
bility.—Bishop Hunt. 

.---I press toward the mark for the prize of f 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.—I’ 

. -Christian nations have combined tos)! 
press the sale of slaves. Isit too muc 
that they combine to prevent the sik 
Benjan in Harrison. 

----Christianity is not an abstract creed, a >s> 
tem of thought; itis not a philosophical sys! 
it is the personal influence of a great > 
James Freeman Clarke. 

..--In studying the discourses of ow Lor 
of the strongest impressions maae is ot | 
formity with which Jesus exalts traits 01 
ter which the world little esteems. 

.--- Every true man or woman is 4 co! 
that mysterious life-giving powe: 
love which We know as the Holy spint 
it ever seeks to make holy spirits of us 


G. Ames. 
..-.Cheerfulness is the rubber ti) 
vehicle. It breaks the jolt whenevei 


and industry have been unable to rr 
stones from the road. 

eattad Are not all true men that live 
lived soldiers of the same army, & 
heaven's captaincy, todo battle against 
enemy,—the empire of Darkness 
Why should we misknow one anot!: 
against the enemy, but against ours 
mere difference of uniform ?—Carly 

...Asthe wisest of our wise |: 
selves to be but children picking up 
the shore of the great ocean ot 
saintliest of our saints have bowed 
Eternal Holiness in deepest: hum || 
for grace of God that they might gio 
sponsive to the upward ealling,—l. 
ey.. 

—The shipments of leather fron 
the past week amounted in value to > 
vious week $233,852,similar week last \ 
The total value of exports of leatl: 
port since Jan. 1 is $5,768,831, agaist 
1900, 


BEAUTY FOR HOR. 


Of the many skin diseases that anit 
are subject to there are nore which : 
not be brow#ht under contro) *. 


Speedily Cured by the use of 
j 
L 0 S k ; ‘ 
TRADE MARK.) 
Its per fect reliabliity 
in all the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


| 
» healtpfal, gi arance 0: 
the hair, clean scalp, fo oo Pathin and 
pooing Eastly applied with ® 


sponge. Valuable for privat, stadies. 
PRICE, $2.00, PREPAID. 


WaLnur Kipex Oo., Box 9144, Boston, Ma 
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light in a workhouse, and whose miserable life | away. As he wandered along, very unhappy be- 
had been passed in hard labor amid the lowest ' eause he had lost his sword; and still more un- 
surroundings. happy because he had not won the princess, he 

Ryan’s hotel stood on a corner of the main | Came to a little cave in the mouth of which sat an 
street of the village, and its flickering lights | Old hermit eatinga simple supper of roots and 
burned all night long, while from Within came the | berries. He politely invited Sir Raymond (it is 
sound of shuffling cards and clinking glasses. | 0dd the knight should have had your name) to 
Katie often worked till midnight, and was up, Join him, and before the meal was over had heard 








Miscellaneous. 


The Minister’s Young Wife. 
* Well, now, for my part, Mis’ Post, as I was 
tellin’ them two ladies, I al’’ays liked your hus- 
band’s preachin’.” 













Mrs. Dale measured out two 8 of lace 
counted three dozen pearl Bes large po — > nee “— the heaviest drudgery. all peegehg:. Princess and the knight's failure to 
ei small, before she looked up into th ne day Mrs. Post came in with her arms full | rescue her, 
\DWAY’S READY RELIEF has stood the pastor’s young er ry tat poten peter of the spring blossoms and turned the parlor into | _‘‘‘ Ah, said,‘I know all about her | % fm ieee 
valed before the public for over fifty] pale now and the pretty mouth was ety © ewes. Sine te as ee Gee ee 
sas a Pain Remedy. It instantly re-| drawn. It seemed as if it would not take much _ “‘ Isn’t ‘It lovely? ” she exclaimed, hearing her | Ot the first Whip has met with defeat in this very 
s and quickly cures‘all Sprains, Bruises, | to cause Mrs. Post’s blue eyes to fill with tears. oe footstep behind her. fg ok - te o" _— what pi — > } 
Muscles, Cramps, Burns, Sunburn,} Mrs. Dale shrewdly guessed as much, but she _ “ V@ry,” he replied, absently. “ Delia, there's |. winnin ane Une Coss ne 
quito Bites, Backaches, Headaches, = nothing more, except to wish her customer a down te meat! Revie ge emt < Sy sly pe mo _— — en | PERIODICAL 
hache, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Inter- | P mor-vgel grek-mnerning gener 3 dent, and Katle, the girl in your Sunday-school mn ean one find it? cried Raymond, B | I 10 [ ; S A TT A CKS 
’ class, has been hurt—badly, I judge.” spe / 
from the remarks made bythe portly widow. °". She’s a-goin’ fas’,” pea .. man, touch- “The old man looked at him steadily for a ; 





moment, then he helped himself to another berry, 
and ate it thoughtfully. At last he‘answered,— 

“* The Golden Heart lies in the strong room of 
a great castle, and the castle is well defended. 


Somebody must have been criticising Homer’s 
sermons, or Mrs. Dale would not have defended 
them. 

Into the door of the pretty gabled cottage 


**1 am in my fiftieth year and suffered for a 
long time from periodical bilious attacks,’’ says 
Mrs. L. C. Dougherty, a purchasing agent, liv- 


ing his hat awkwardly. He was the barman at 
Ryan’s, “ But,” as he said to a crowd of friends 
later, ‘‘ I knows a lady when I sees her, an’ that 
there preacher’s wife’s one, you bet! She turned 
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burden to the one who was so dear to her. 

Mr. Post’s face cleared. “ Isthat all, child? I 
certainly thought you had bad news from home. 
Of course, everybody does not like my preaching. 
How could it be possible? I do my best, and,with 
the Lord’s help, I trust that some word may com- 
fort or cheer a longing, lonely soul.” 

“You are so good,” replied Delia; “ and, | 
Homer, I do not help you at all. I was never cut 


out for a preacher’s wife. Do you remember how | __ A 
I laughed that day at Sister Hathaway’s, when Me = aguas = ome ee poor, disfigured 
| she was telling about her son’s misdeeds? | jo kati - — a ts r eggen Bre ae from touch 
Wasn't it awful? And how she glared at me! ” re 4 es hace leer vie hs alpine sss: 
Mrs. Post’s tears had quite disappeared now, | with bandages. 
and her husband looked down lovingly at the} «7am here Katie, and I am going to stay with 
sunny face. you,” she said. ¥ 
“Oh, dear, I entirely forgot those biscuits! In spite of her husband’s protest, Delia re- 
— Il be all burned up! mained in that dimly lighted room all night. The 
' ith a gay laugh she sprang down the stairs, pain which poor Katie suffered wasindescribable 
singing, and the minister turned again to his | anq her moans were so piteous that Mrs. Ryan 
work. retired to the kitchen, where she could not hear 
“She little knows how much she helps me with | enem leaving the minister’s wife alone 
her sweetness and cheeriness,” he murmured.| fr, post waited downstairs, and his brave wife 
“But I must be more particular about my ser-| got by the sick girl's bedside, holding one band- 
mon hext Sunday. I noticed that Brother Mc-| aceq hand in hers, while she murmured comfort- 
Pherson spoke coldly to me last week and I fear ing words or sang in a low, sweet voice. Her 
that I do need Sister Dale’s kindly words.” husband heard it in the middle of the night and 
Mr. Post had married Delia Harold about a| thanked God He had given him such a wife 
year before. She was the daughter of a wealthy Y x 
merchant, and entirely without the experience Rother, portees m Beige | ani 
needful for a preacher’s wife, although she was a es feel erg gen Page ob ay 
happy Christian and loved her husband very Are slipping over the brin 
dearly. For it may be I’m nearer home, 
Nearer now than I think. 


he was a prompt paymaster; and when the moon 
was full Raymond received the sword. 

“* It is a good one, too,’ said the hermit. ‘ It 
is the sword of courage.’ fr 

“ Then the young man returned to his toil; and, : 
when the moon had again waned and waxed, the 
armor was his also, ‘And you will find it an 
excellent defence,’ said the hermit. ‘It is the 
armor of patience.’ 
** Now the knight was for setting off at once; 
but the old man warned him that, if he went 
without the shield he went at his peril. ‘ For,’ 
said he, ‘ without such a shield as this, I never 
knew any one to gain the Golden Heart.’ 
“ Sorely against his will Raymond returned to 
his labor; and at last, for the third time, the 
round moon looked down through the forest 
branches, and the shield also became his. Then 
the hermit no longer restrained him, but pointed 
out his path; and the young knight set forth, fully 
armed, and eager for the quest. When he 
reached the castle of the Golden Heart. he found 
the outer gate guarded by a dragon; but of him 
the good sword made short work. Hardly had he 
passed within, however, when he met enemies 
against which his sword would have been power- 
less. For a great swarm of venomous creatures, 
like gigantic wasps. descended upon him, and but 
for his armor would have stung him to death. As 
it was, he passed through them unharmed. And 
now he approached the gate of the castle itself; 
and,as he did so,the drawbridge fell with a 
clang, and six knights rushed across and bore 
down upon him all at once.” 


+ will eure Fever and Ague and all other 
irious, Bilious and other fevers, aided 
RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as 
DWAY’S READY RELIEF. 

{ty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


sADWAY & (CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 
Poetry. 


“AFTERGLOW.” 
ihe skies are stained with a haunting glow, 
ihe ghost of splendor, past and gone, 
\s a breath of song that has vanished, 
still lingers, and echoes on. 


' wife had no wish to be unkind to the injured girl, 
, it had not occurred to her to have her carried into 
one of them. 

“0, Homer! ” exclaimed the munister’s wife, 
clinging in desperation to the man’s strong arm. 

Then there came a moaning cry from the shape- 
less figure upon the bed. “ Bring Mrs. Post! 0, 
bring my teacher! I love her so.” 

Without another moment’s hesitation, Delia 


WANTED—A case of bad bealth that R-I-P-A-N-S will 
aot benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. One gives re 
Uef. Note the word R-I-P-A-NS on the package and ac- 
cept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents, may 

bad at any drug store. Ten samples and one 
thousand testimonials will be mailed to any ed- 
dress for 5 cents, forwarded to 
Ripape Chemical Co.. No. 10 
Spruce St., New 
York, 





which the good people of West End had provided wh P 
LSUMMER COMPLAINTS | crnirinstrteoung wit wentandsraune $5 2M"%48 46 a te mate, he, ex Now, | He, oa atom meng Mamet | JF] Ap ing at 901 Stevens St, Camden, N. J. “About 
ta . A] bd ° . r , . i 
—— tiny study where her husband sat at his course I'll go,’ she sez, an’ I a kind o’auiet like, erent nay ne And he rested his head sor- ; two ig ago, after a very tiresome day’s | 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, | ~tias something troubled you, Della, dear?” She's ® callin’ for you, mem.’ But you better |TONTN upon Ms hand, | pny, re, Aon ys lap cheecypig > cenapage tetany , 
he asked kindly, laying down his pen. hart lls cl fie ge Gon - rae oe low me, youn cain? bo ald. Re Stee oneped ; resales to etapeonnte abs snap te nipens Tabule, | 
: “ Nothing much ”; but, as if to contradict her /“0W she looked. ‘I just couldn’t. han aa an lt ae ee It acted like magic and in a short time I felt re- 
wiway’s Ready Relief taken in water | words, she sat down in an easy chair and com. 5° it was that Delia Post went into the pres- | 3nd in 4 recess of the cave beheld hanging upon . , i invi i l 
na few moments cure “ramps, Spasms, | menced to ery. onde ie Cons os Sees tneeing 0 sie Hl so ‘ll mata 3 rife acl hg gaa ina sara | 
Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart-| ‘“ What-can it be?” thought the minister, as he 4 tripped on the cellar stairs when carrying a | "8 {308 8 salt be one ag aes : a great many of them and ama firm believer in 
ne Ce nts — i POM te ect EP lighted lamp in her hand and that she was burned ys @ yours when you have earned r the remed I d 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick | V@!n'y trlec he his wile. beyond recognition them,’ he said. ‘Iam making a garden here in % 7. Lonenee® am not an advocate of patent 
‘ache, Colie, Flatulency and all Internal | ,™ & few moments the story came out; for Delia"; Wagan awful sight that the | ienced | the front. Serve me faithfully, and these shall z medicines generally and never wrote a testimonial before I 
Post was very young indeed—only just nineteen— fat ene wheats won Pos nal 4 a ai Rn yp mtg be your reward.’ , but I feel grateful for the benefit! have derived from Ripans , 
. . : and she had not learned to keep her troubles shut ; “ rouns i ir fe or | 
ere is not a remedial agent in the world | up within her own heart, vines thas add another _('udge was permitted to sleep. There were good | | 50 the young knight became a servant. The i es Aen tf Se idee tuarncus eae a nenae 
‘rooms in the house; but,although theinnkeeper | ld man gave him plenty of hard work to do, but ? convenient form (making them easy to carry in a pocket- | 
° book) and the price, bringing them within the reach of all. 
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stream flows dark, but the lapsing tide 
Is shot with coior through and through, 
With glint of gold, and glimmer of pearl, 
at melt in a turquoise blue. 








ceedingly economical. The model illustrated is made 
from taffeta, the pattern being peculiarly desirable 
for narrow materials. 

The gores are carefully shaped and givea shug effect 
a’ the upper portion, while they flare freely below. 
The fullness at theJback is laid in an inverted plait 
that can be stitched or left plain as preferred, and the 
front can be finished round at the upper edge or cut 
in deep outline as perforated. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size 8 yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 7 yards 27 inches wide, 64 
yards 32 inches wide or 4g yards 44 inches wide will be 
required. 


Mrs.——.”’ ‘There are some hotels which wil’ 
not take in a woman who comes in at a late 
hour unattended without something of this 
kind. Ofcourse this is nottrue of all hotels, 
but a knowledge of this fact may save a 
stranger much embarrassment. 

There is never any necessity of a woman 
going to the office. If she wishes any infot- 
mation all she has todo is to write a little 
note to the clerk. He will gladly furnish it. 


ntastic shapes from cloudland looming, 
Weird and wild ‘neath acrimson bar, 

\ isions of Alpine peak and passes, 

\light by the evening star. 


rhen the wistful gloaming steals apace, 
With tender dreams of long ago; 
\nd the summer heavens blossom bright 
stars above, and stars below. 
** SHEILA.” 











ca “Mr. Post is not a brilliant preacher,” said 
AT SIXTY-FOUR. Brother McPherson that evening at an informal; It was not till the next evening that Katie’s| «Six, did you say, Uncle Teddy?” asked Ray.| When ready to leave send word that you The 3R8: 
: ‘ ‘ Taare . : r ¥ . attern, 3883, is t in size: a 22, 2 3 OR. 
In Life’s young day how far away meeting held at his own house. “ He is sincere | weary feet slipped over the brink of time into} “TI think it was six, Ray. So the story came wish your bill. The bell boy will “ney it. and oe tent ics wold tte n sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
aan yy : i then of years one score! and good. I believe we could get along with him | eternity. As her sufferings grew worse, she | to me. Certainly, the odds were greatly against up. Then return the bill and have the clerk PS aie 
Seemed the sees , . if he were alone, but his wife—’””’ clung more tightly to the soft white hand and | our hero. He stood firm and waved his sword receipt it Infant’s Coat and Cap. No. 3885 


The coat is made with a yoke body, from which falls 
the full long skirt,and bishop sleeves with straight 
bands at the wrists. As shown, it includes both the 
deep cape and hood and is finished with turn-over 
collar, but the hood can be omitted if desired. The 
cap includes a small round crown and head portion, 
and is trimmed with quillings and held by means of 
ribbon ties. 

To cut this coat, 2g yards of material 44 inches wide 
will be required, with or withou’ hood, 53 yards 22 
inches wide with hvod, 54 yards without; to cut the 
cap, } yard in any width, with 13 yards of ruffling. 

The pattern, 3%*5, is cut in one size only. 


valiantly inthe air; but they didn’t care in the 
least for his sword, and it looked as if this 
would be the end of Sir Raymond de Merryvale 
and his quest, when fortunately he raised his 
shield. Instantaneously the six knights stood 
as if transfixed; and asthe shield flashed in the 
sunshine, they dropped their swords to clap 
their hands, and capered with delight. Even 
when Raymond slipped from among them and 
crossed the drawbridge, they continued to dance 
about. Under the portcullis stood a huge 
and scowling porter. ‘ Be off!’ he shouted, as 
Raymond approached. Remembering his recent 
experience, the young knight raised, not his 
sword, but his shield. In its shining depths the 
porter beheld an absurd reflection of himself, and 
slowly his scowi disappeared and a grin stole over 
his rough features. And, even when Raymond 
had passed through the great oaken doors into 
the castle, he still stood motionless, gazing witha 
puzzled expression at the dancing Knights inthe 
courtyard.’’—Averick Standish Francis, in Chris- 
tian Register. 

In my tree, > 

Hotel Etiquette. 

It is remarkable how few strangers who 
come to the city know how to act at a hotel. 
Even the most intelligent people make 


listened to the loving words which the minister’s 
wife spoke. Mr. Post hardly recognized Delia in 
this woman whose tender ministries helped the 
wounded, stricken, homely girl to die in peace. 

Mrs. McPherson and some other ladies of the 
church came in during the next day, and they 
were amazed at the bearing of the woman whom 
they had criticised for having four silk dresses 
anda sealskin cloak. These things seemed so 
insignificant in this chamber of death—and such 
horrible death.—Exchange. 


But now, in sooth, my long-lost youth 


Returns at sixty-four There was an expressive pause, and then 


Brother White took up the tale. “Yes,Brother Mc- 
Pherson, it’s the wife that is the trouble. Not that 
I see much amiss in the little girl, myself. She’s 
just the age of my Mary, and I doubt if I should 
dare to recommend her to any of our young 
hi reachers—but all the women are against her.” 

“ne paver ee a anaes, . At Mr. White’s remark, Mrs. McPherson 

porrapbees ote 8 > ; sniffed audibly. 

Weal nae — are, *“*T don't ce as it’s more the women than the 

The after and before, men; but I do think that the way she wears her 
hair in that sort of a pug on top, an’ them curls 
around her face, is a shame and disgrace for a 
preacher’s wife, or at least for our preacher's 
wife! ”’ 

There was a general chorus of assent from the 
women; but Mr. McPherson added, with a sly 
look at his wife: ‘It’s very becoming to her, 
Margaret.” 

To this frivolous statement his wife vouchsafed 
no reply. 

As the conversation became general, bits of 
criticism might be heard. 

‘* She has four silk dresses! ” 

*« And a hat to match each one!” 

“ And a sealskin cloak! ” 

This last item of attire seemed to be particu- 
larly objectional and the talk was waxing warm, 


State on what train you will leave, where 

you wish your baggage sent, and if you wish 

a cab. Ask before leaving what the cab 

fare will be to the station, and let the hotel 

furnish the cab. Always notify the clerk 

three hours before train time if you have 

baggage to be sent, and have the trunks 

ready at least two hours before train time.— 

Scottish American. 

Historical. 

Governor’s Island in Boston Harbor was 

first called Conanf% Island. It was deeded to 

Governor Winthrop in 1632, and for many years 

afterwards was called the Governor’s Garden. In | 
1817 it was in the possession of James Winthrop, | 
Esq., a descendant of the first governor, except- 

ing a part conveyed by him to the United States | 
for the purpose of constructing a fortress called 

Fort Warren. | 
—tThe first vessel built in Massachusetts was 

named ‘“ The Blessing of the Day,’ and was 


launched at Medford on the fourth of July, 1631. 
She was thirty tons burden, and owned by Gov. 


Near and more near its scenes appear. 
rhe acts performed of yore; 

While new-born things, on spreading wings, 
lake flight at sixty-four. 











Make up the day. Life’s seven-act play 
Follows the ancient score. 

Our eve and morn, despite man’s scorn, 
Are one at sixty-four. 





__Douth’s Department, 





A BROWN THRUSH. 
There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up inthe 
tree, 
He’s singing tome! He’s singing to me! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don’t you hear? Don’t you see? 
Hush! Look! 
1’m happy as happy can be! ” 


Is, then, for man, this the whole span? 
Has Life no gains in store? 

No harvest fields of fruitful yields 
Beyond threescore and four? 


© foolish heart! Act well thy par 
i - cup still runneth o’er. 

The stis done; but work begun 
(,0e. on at sixty-four. 





And then the brown thrush keeps singing: 
* A nest do you see 
And five eggs hid by me in the juniper tree? 


rhe spirit mounts, and sacred founts, 
Refreshing as of yore, 
Each step reveals; the veteran feels 


He's young at sixty-four. 


Lif-’s evening glow, no passing show 
That comes and is no more, 
Is youth’s fair dream and hope’s bright gleam 


Fixed fast at sixty-four. 


And falth espies, through golden skies, 
rhat brighten more and more, 

The pearly gates where love awaits 
Beside the heavenly door. 


when Mrs. Harper, a little, pale-faced woman, 
who had heretofore kept silence, said quietly: 
“Mrs. Post was very good to my Davie when 
he was sick. It was she who was with me 
when he—”’ 

The poor mother could not say more and the 
meeting was most effectually broken up. How- 
ever, jt was settled between the men, nearly all 
of whom were leading members of the church, 
that a change would be desirable. 


Don’t meddle, don’t touch, little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy. 

Now I’m glad! Now I’m free! 

And always shal be, 

If you never bring sorrow to me.” 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in 
the tree, 

To you and to me, to you and to me; 

And he sings all the day, 


“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 


ludicrous blunders. 


pleases. 
called “‘ The Etiquette of Hotels.” 


points :— 


When a woman comes 
along she is paralyzed with fear, and 
allows the clerk to charge her any price he 
There should be a little book printed and 
It should give some of the following 


A man accompanied by his wife should 


Winthrop. The increase of trade was so great 
that from Christmas, 1747, to Christmas, 1748, five 
hundred vessels cleared out. from this port for 
foreign ports, and 430 were entered inwards, be- 
sides coasting and fishing vessels, both of which 
were very numerous. 

—Copp’s Hill, Boston, of which there was a 
very excellent photograph published recently in 
this paper, received its name from Mr. Copp, the 
shoemaker, an elder of Dy. Mather’s Church, who 
owned it. It afterwards became the property of 





32 to 40 bust 


Woman’s Box Eton. No. 3884. 

The jacket is simplicity itself. The backs fit 
smoothly and the fronts hang from the shoulders, 
without darts, in box style, the upper edges being 
extended and rolled back to form revers. The sleeves 
are cut in coat style, but flare becomingly at the 
wrists. 

Tocut this Eton for a woman of medium Size, 33 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches 


—Rey. Henry Spaulding, in Christian Register. To this end a committee was appointed to wait 
on the pastor a week later, determined to—as not drag her into the crowd that hangs 


‘ wide, 2} yards 32 i y y P y 
a aa oe Soca dined UF hia ie 3 yarc nehes wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide 


But long it won’t be, 
will be required, with 3 yard of all-over lace and 23 


Mr. Gee. An informant of the writer remembers 
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as possible—acquaint him with their Don’t you know ? Don’t you see ? t 
THE NIGHT OF LIFE. = pe . Unless we are as good as we can be ?” He should first take her to the drawing- = “~~ en eee yards of applique to trim as illustrated. 
Full long her sorrow in the searching light These five gentlemen Mrs. Post ushered with —Lucy Larcom. | room, leave her there, and go to the office Shae rend se a + th diatunes y Seton ante The pattern, 344, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
Of pitiless and mocking day had wept, great graciousness into the tiny parlor. Excus- -> alone. When he has registered and been as- fa strest, where a number of bie brick build- and 40-inch bust measure. 
Until, most like a weary eblld, it crept ing herself to call her husband, she gave the The Quest of the Golden Heart signed a room he should go and get her. ings stood as long ago as 1750. Fromthis point the| | Woman's Tucked Blouse. No. ae 
Tuto the tender, soothing arms of night, visitors time to look around the room and = 6s When the boy has shown them the room} British cannonaded the town of Charlestown in|] he back is smooth and snt “ith ee 
The deep, dark night, and hushed its sobs and still more cause for complaint against the minis- Ps rage pubes ® ety 4 bs sagen Be the guest should not hesitate to say so if he| 1775 at the Battle of Bunker Hill, and the village | tucks that ose se pans : -— on fin ap ge 
ter’s wife. , ales ‘ y does not like it. Thereare doubtless others | Was utterly destroyed by conflagration. becoming tapering effect. The fronts are tucked in 


slept. 
~Theodosia Garrison, in Harper’s Bazar. 
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When Mrs. Post came to West End she had 
found a square parlor with four low windows, 
a brilliant scarlet carpet and_ several stiff 


him for a time over the top of his book. Then he 
asked: ‘“ What in the world is the matter, Ray? 
You look as if you had lost your last friend.” 

“T guess I haven’t got any friends to lose,” 


please. 


empty, and it is the clerx’s place to try to 


— The ;members of the First Baptist Church 
met originally at Charlestown and afterwards for 
some years on Noddle’s Island. Some of these 


three groups and are rendered unique by the exten- 
sion on the right edge, which is closed with small 
pearl buttons in groups of three. The sleeves are in 
bishop style, tucked nearly to the wrists, where they 


Another great blunder is not to ask the 


fall free to form becoming puffs. 


chairs. With good taste and the judicious use 
of a little money she had transformed it. «a 
pretty rug, in subdued colors hid the objectional 
carpet. Soft inexpensive curtains were at the 
windows, and a few good engravings and choice 
photographs gave character to the white walls. 
After a moment’s delay the minister — 
See! he ealle s , and, to the annoyance of all, after him tripped his 
bees. here orem wife, who, drawing a low chair nearer to the 
; : light, commenced some embroidery, listening, 
i ere *: meanwhile, with deep attention to the conversa- 
Yocks! tally ho! now off they go! tion. 
see, there the stag is skimmin’! It was a discomfited committee which issued 
I through the brake, he’s in the lake, from the low porch an hour later. 
vid after him they’re swimmin’. “Why didn’t you say something?” asked 
: floatin’ ranks are on his flanks, Brother McPherson, impatiently, of Brother 
ey’re closin’ now behind him. White. 
‘eels the land! he’s up the strand! “ How could I, with the minister’s wife sitting 
‘ mind him! oh, now mind him! there so smiling and cheerful?” returned Mr. 
White, justly indignant at the question. 


had been imprisoned and banished and they were 
not allowed to assemble continually in town un- 
til after the year 1672. In 1778 they built thema 
house for worship, out of which they were soon 
shut and for some time encountered severe opp:- 
sition. The general court declared that the build 
ing was without legal permission and therefore 
forfeited to the county, but the act was never en- 
forced. The original house was built in Back 
street in 1678, and it is uncertain that any alter- 
ation was made in it until 1771, when it was re- 
moved and a new one built fifty-three feet by fifty. 
seven. This house was enlarged in 1791. 

—tThe corner-stone of King’s Chapel was laid 
with great ceremony by Governor Shirley, Aug. 
11, 1749. Before this, however, the liturgy was 
begun to be read and the funeral service at the 
interment of the dead. In 1686 a society of Epis- 
copalians was formed and met at the house of 
Mr. Ratcliffe, first rector, and in the chamber of 


THE KILLARNEY HUNT. 
‘The stag is up! and hound and pup 
Are tuning round Killarney; 
The huntis out! O, there’s a shout, 
You'd hear it down to Blarney. 
« goes the stag across the crag, 
\ Royal now I warrant; 


price of the room before looking at it. 
Many a man feels reluctant to do this, but it 
is purely business. If the price does not 
suit, he can object, but there is no use of 
complaining after the bill is sent in and say- 
ing that he has been overcharged, that he 
has been there before and always had a 
lower rate, and all the many things that a 
man is apt to think about when he is ready 
to leave. 

When a woman is alone she should not 
go to the office. All that is necessary is to 
take a seat in the drawing-room and send 
her card to the clerk, stating exactly the 
kind of accommodation she wants. 

She should frankly say if she wishes a 
quiet room, a small room, an inexpensive 


was the unhappy answer. 

‘‘ Dear me, what a terrible state of things!” 
said Uncle Teddy. ‘‘ Suppose you tell me what 
the matter is.” 

“T don’t know what’s the matter,—that’s just 
it,—only the boys are awful mean.” And Ray’s 
knife made an angry chop at a piece of string. 

* All the boys,”—repeated Uncle Teddy—“ are 
they all mean? ” 

‘“*Most of them. Richard and George don’t 
plague much, but they don’t help me ever.” 

‘“* Who does plague most? ”’ 

“Oh, Tom Morris and the Gordon boys, and 
that old Sam Grover,—he’'s the worst of all.” 
Uncle Teddy bent down to pick up a kite stick; 
and thereupon Victory, who had been curled up 
on iis knee, jumped down with a yawn and a 
stretch, and was promptly gathered into Ray’s 
arms. 

“ Ray,” said Uncle Ted, “tell me a little more 


To make this blouse for a woman of medium size, 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3g yards 27 inches 
wide, 34 yards 32 inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3886, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 











ilahoo! they flash in view 

iy the shining shingle, 

iuthening row they streaming go, 
with the shades they mingle ; 
inderneath the evening star 
antom hunt seems flying, 
velling near, now falling far, 


“So good of them to call, wasn’t it, Homer?” 
said Delia, enthusiastically, as she put away the 
precious Venetian glasses in which she had 
passed lemonade to the guests. ‘It shows how 
fond they are of you.” 

Mr. Post was leaning on the mantel and did 


about it. I remember going over some pretty 
rough places when I was about your age and 
size; and, perhaps, I can help you a bit. Any- 
way, let’s hear what’s wrong.” 

Ray was rubbing his nose against Vic’s gray 
fur. Suddenly he burst out: ‘“ They’re all 


room, or any preference she may have. 


This will greatly help the clerk in placing 
her satisfactorily, and it is much better than 
to wait until the next day and then send 
down complaints and begin to tell what 


the town house. In 1786, the year after the death 
of Charles II., Sir Edmund Andros arrived with 
a commission from King James for the govern- 
ment of New England, and serious apprehensions 
were indulged in for the liberty of independent 





When she looks 


churches. After viewing the three meeting- 
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3888 Child's Wrapper, 
2 to 8 yrs. 


kind of room is wanted. 
at the room she should ask the price. If 
the boy does not know he can find out. 


houses of the town, the governor determined to 
make use of the Old South, and notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the proprietors, the services 


not seem to hear the remark. He knew very 
well that those five men had not come in to make 
a friendly call. There had been something at the 


against me, Uncle Ted, at school, you know; 
and I don’t do anything to ’em. It is worst in 
the morning, and that’s why I go so early. If 





down the darkness dying. 
—Alfred Perceval Graves. 


— 
m of it. But if there was something wrong, 
RAIN. one d they not mentioned it? they get there first, they knock me off my wheel Despite all the printed warnings on hotel} were performed agreeably to his wishes. This,] Woman’s Empire Nightgown. No. 3887. 
and grab my things, and—and do everything! walls it is almost impossible to get women however, was not repeated, and in 1688 the Epis- Empire styles are always popular, and are singu - 
larly well adapted to nightgowns and all negligee gar- 


copalians erected a wooden building in Tremont 
street, called King’s Chapel, In this connection 
itisinteresting to note that when Boston was 
evacuated by the British troops, in 1776, the Rev. 
Dr. Caner, minister of the church, embarked for 
Halifax, carrying with him the records, plate 
and registers of baptism, etc.. accompanied by 
many of his parishioners. 





As the months passed by Mrs. Post went on 
her way with a calm and undisturbed spirit. It 
never occurred to her that people did not approve 
of her. Everybody had loved her at home. 
There was one place where Mrs. Post’s actions 
were above reproach, and even strict old Brother 
McPherson acknowledged that. This was in 
the Sunday-school, where the minister’s wife was 
| very successful. 

There were four girls in her class. One was 
Mary White, another was a young woman from 
Mrs. Dale’s store, the third was a girl about thir- 
teen, and the fourth, the one person whom fas- 
tidious Mrs. Post disliked, although she tried 
hard tu combat the feeling, was Katie Mason, the 
maid-of-all-work at the hotel in the town, the 
place where men went in sane and sober and 
from which they emerged fiends. It was not. be- 


‘‘ And what do you do?” asked Uncle Teddy, 
carefully measuring two sticks. 

“I don’t do anything at all!” cried Ray, hotly, 
squeezing Vic so tight in his excitement that she 
gave a remonstrating “‘ me-ow! ” 

“Don’t you get mad sometimes?” 

““Why, yes, of course I do. I guess you 
would.” And Ray looked undeniably cross. 
“Very likely,” said Uncle Teddy, nodding; 
and nothing was heard for a minute or two but 
Vie’s forgiving purr Then Ray broke out 
again :— 

“IT don’t see why they don’t go for some of the 
other fellows sometimes, and give me a rest. 
But they don’t. They just wait for me, and I 
can’t fight them all at once. I think it’s awful 
mean, and I just wish I didn’t have to go to 
school any more.” And, in spite of his eleven 


‘train at early summer dawn; 


] lone autumn drip; the damp, sweet to send their valuables to the office safe. 


Why? Itis amystery. In this way any 
valuables are safe. But the owners prefer 
as arule to take the chances. Then, if a 
loss occurs, they blame not their own care- 
lessness but the hotel management. 
Another thing, trunks should be kept 
locked. Every hotel tries to get honest | ——— 
servants; no hotel can guarantee that all its 
employees are or always will be proof 
against. temptation. Every hotel asks its 
patrons not to tempt them. 

No woman need have any hesitation about 
going alone. As long as she conducts her- 
self as a lady should she will receive every 


ments. 

The back of the gown is laid in tucks at the centre, 
which give it a yoke effect, and mean comfortable 
fullness below. The full front is tucked at the centre 
and closes at the left side beneath or below the collar 
or revers. The neck is completed by 4 frill at the 
back that extends round the revers and terminates 
at each side of the centre front. The sleeves are 
simply full with deep frills at the wrists. 

To cut this nightgown for a woman of medium size, 
5 yards of material 36 inches wide will be required, 
with 3 yards of wide edging, } yard of narrow edging 
and 1g yards of insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3887, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


Of ‘ime, when the glinting drops seem | 


ist notes of the hidden thrush; 
lie solemn, dreary beat 
') Wiuter rain and sleet; 
I sad, passionate calling of the showers 
) the unblossomed hours; 
restless midnight sweep of rain; 
: obbing and the smile again 
childhood; the flerce, unpitying pour 
“, leaden clouds; the evermore 
beauty of the sunset storm, 
red into color and to form 
 sky.—O wondrous changing rain! 
and full of temper as man’s life; 


Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manten. 





Child’s Wrapper. No 3888. 
The back is seamless and laid in four tucks that 
give ayoke effect and provide fullness below. The 


Ih . 
‘ », flerce, unpitying, kind again, t led ‘d Renta chest and tusmenal Unfort aad Fer we 
Pi beaute i ; cause Katie was a working-girl that Mrs. | years, a big tear rolled down Kay's cheek and | attention. nfortunately, she wa give ayokn efeet aad provide fultaess below. The 
Pring cca taney = pune Post did not like her—not at all. Delia| dropped on Vic’s nose, much to her annoyance. really good service in the dining room or eaaee eine ees neee ban pens Be See nt 
buttonholes when desired. The sleeves are in bishop 


restaurant, she must tip the waiter in the 
beginning, as waiters labor under the im- 
pression that women will not tip them no 
matter how faithfully they are served. 
A woman alone should not have any in- 
toxicants sent to her room. It gives a bad 
impression to the servants and office force. 
if she arrives on a night train, it is well to 
bring a note from some one known to the 
hotel management,: asking that she be care- 
; and, in tr fully looked after. It this is not conven- es peculiar to itself. It gives a more slender effect 
roe ee cae We BS wh Pe ient, write on the card that is sent to the 49 jm other style. It adds to the apparent height. 
even these, and, what is more, had to run office, if such is the case, “Sent here by | I¢ provides ample flare at the feet. Withal it 1s ex- 


Uncle Teddy was looking straight before him; 
and. when he spoke again, he seemed to have 
forgotten his nephew’s troubles. 

*‘ Ray,” he asked, “did I ever tell you the story 
of Sir Raymond de Merryvale and the Golden 
Heart?’ Ray shook his head. He was too un- 
happy even to care much for a story. 

“It is only.a soit of fairy story,” went on 
Uncle Teddy; “‘ but it’s interesting in some ways; 
and I think we’ll have it now. It is about a 
young knight who, according to the good old 
fashion, set out to seek his fortune with only his 


\l thy changing passions hear not we 
style, and a simple roll-over collar finishes the neck. 
To cut this wrapper for a child6 years of age, 33 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 3} yards 32 inches 
wide or 2§ yards 44 inches wide will be required. 
The pattern, 3888, is cut in sizes for_children 2, 4,6 


and 8 years of age. 


. would have loved any one, without stop- 
ies ner pan = ping to think whether they washed dishes 
Wiech: 5 ¥ * | for a living or spent their time in elegant leisure, 

sil if they were only clean. This unfortunate 

lien I proposed, I lost my head, girl was not only untidy in her person, but she 
Which fact I quickly told her! was repulsive in her appearance. Try as she 
didn’t mind, for she instead would, Mrs. Post could not bring herself to touch 
ut her head on my shoulder! her. But she soon learned that the one joy of 
—New York Life. | Katie’s life was to come to Sunday-school and be 
Tat near the beautiful lady. The gentle voice, the well- 
\\’S self-esteem will now and then’ bred manner, the perfect toilette,were new to her, 
‘lake honest judgment fail ; and seemed to lift the minister’s wife into the 
* sometimes he’s a Jonah when sphere of an angel. Each Sunday Mrs. Post 
‘fe thinks he is a whale. prayed that she might be able to say something to 
—Washington Star. ' help this poor girl, whose eyes had first seen the 














HOME DRESSMAKING. 


CIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus. 
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Woman’s Nine-Gored Skirt. No. 3883. 
! Perforated for Dip Front. t 
The nine-gored skirt has certain inherent advan- age stamp), = e number, shown on ye Be 
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The Horse. 


July Meeting at Readville. 

The first meeting of the season about Bos- 
ton opened at Readville on Tuesday of last 
week. The weather conditions were favor- 
able, and there was a good attendance for a 
first day; in fact, the largest crowd that 
ever turned out on a first day for an early 
meeting, held under the auspices of the New 
England Breeders Association. 

Three events were carded and they prom- 
ised good sport, but there were disappoint- 
ing features about all the events, as several 
of the horses were or had been afflicted with 
distemper and it seriously affected their 
form. Diavolo, for instance, had only re- 
cently recovered from an attack of distem- 
per, and after winning the first heat of the 
2.13 pace in 2.09 was beaten out several 
lengths the next heat in 2.13. 

Cinch, the fast chestnut gelding that Tom 
Blanchard uncovered at Dover, was cough- 
ing and started in the race with a high tem- 
perature. He carried Diavolo to the quar- 
ter in thirty-two seconds, to the half in 
1.034, up tothe three-quarters in 1.35}, but 
died away in the stretch. For a horse sick 
as he was he put upa game fight through- 
out the race. 

At the end of the first mile of this race 
Lyle Sterling came out of the bunch with 
Special Boy, and came mighty near nosing 
Diavolo out. It looked as though with a 
little extra etfort he might have done it. 

Gentry, Rex and Stormwood made a fight- 
ing finish of the second heat, but Gentry 
landed it in 2.13. Rex chased him out the 
next heat in 2.14. Belle Cannon got after 
him the fourth heat and made him step home 
in 2.13. 

There wasa disappointing upset in the 
2.20 trot, for the wise ones thought that the 
Arden Farm’s entry, the bay gelding Mem- 
non, was good enough to pull down the 
money in straight heats, but the bay geld- 
ing Dan T.,a rank outsider, clipped his 
wings. Memnon and Dan T. raced out in 
front of the field to the seven-eighths pole 
the opening heat, but Memnon left his feet 
and Dan T. landed first at the wire with a 
maiden record of 2.145. 

Lon MeDonald cut Hamwood loose in the 
second heat, and raced at Dan T.’s necktie 
from the upper turn in the back stretch 
around into the home stretch, but Ham- 
wood made a sprawling break above the 
seven-eighths pole, and Dan T. stepped 





It was now time for that game cock Con- 
fessor to show his hand. Demarest sent: 
him to the front early in the fifth mile, an« ! 
kept him there-all the way,tothe wire. ! 

There were only three starters in thé’ 
sixth heat, and it was a contest betwixt | 
Confessor and ElsieS., with Chain Shot laid 
up, and Confessor won easily in 2.194. 

McDonald was out in earnest with Chain 
Shot the seventh heat, and getting a little | 
the best of the send-off snatched the pole | 
going into the turn and held it round past | 
the half, but before they swung into the 
upper turn Confessor had stepped by and | 
secured it. All three horses were well 
bunched passing the three-quarters, and 
both Chain Shot and Elsie S. were under 
hard drives. McDonald used the whip 
freely on Chain Shot and he responded 
gamely, but the best he could do was to; 
force Confessor out in 2.174. 

There was not a semblance of a contest in 
the 2.25 pace, so far as first money was con- 
cerned, the struggle being all for the place 
money. ‘The reputation of the four-year-old 
bay mare Louise G., formerly known as 
Nelldora, had preceded her, and she was the 
public fancy for the event, and in spite of 
the fact that she was sick and coughing, her 
performance justified the esteem in which 
she was held, for when Merrill got ready to 
cut her loose, she simply played with her 
field, making her eight competitors look like 
thirty cents. 

Merrill didn’t move her for the first heat, 
and Go See gotaway with it ina close fin- 
ish, with Darnette in 2.143. Merrill let 
Louise G. step up at the end of the mile and ; 
finish in third place. 

Going away for the second heat Merrill 
gave her her head and she stepped away 
from her field as though it was hitched. | 
She marched to the quarter in 32} seconds, | 
three open lengths in front, and she had in- | 
creased this by a dozen more lengths over | 
to the half, which she reached in 1.03, mak- 
the second quarter in 30? seconds. Merrill 
‘let her jog the next quarter in 344 sec- 
onds, and pulled to a slow jog in the 
stretch she won in 2.133, and practically the 
same story tells the tale of the other two 
heats, though her third mile was in 2.124. 
Every one of her miles she simply jogged 
the last hundred yards not much better 
than a 2.40 gait. 

This mare has been considerably talked 
about, and last season as a three-year-old 
she showed a mile in 2.14 over a half-mile 
track. It was reported that she had 








homeeasily several lengths to the good in 
2.14. 

McDonald made another hard try with 
Hamwood in the third heat, and the horse 
showed a lot of speed down the back side, 
but when he got to Dan T. up at the head of 
the stretch he found that the Pennsylvania 
gelding could step away from him with ease. 
Dan T. landed the heat and race in 2.154. 

Dan T. is owned by S. L. Trace, Mead- 
ville, Pa. Mr. Trace says that it is the first 
trotter that he ever owned, and that the 
gelding is seven years old and was bred and 
raised by parties resident in Meadville, that 
his sire is Crarrford (2.073), the noted race 
horse; dam by Hull; second dam, a running 
mare by Lexington. He started three or 
four times previous to this race, but never 
before won a heat. No matter what his 
breeding may be, it is evident that heis a 
high-class race horse for what he can do, 
and it is evident that he can do well, as the 
summary shows. Pattison, his driver, said 
after the race that the gelding could have 
stepped the second mile in 2.12 had it been 
necessary. 

Gambit, that looked like a sure thing in 
the 2.17 pace, caught the banner the opening 
heat. George Garth surprised himself as 
much as he did his friends by turning the 
trick with the bay gelding Ellic in straight 
heats. He won the first heat by nearly a 
block in 2.15}. 

Carrie Strathmore got after him in the 
stretch the second heat, and ina whipping 
finish beat him to the wire by a neck, but as 
the mare had run for nearly an eighth ofa 
mile she was properly placed last and the 
heat awarded to Ellic. 

Ellic won the third heat and race quite 
handily. 

During the afternoon James Carpenter 
marked the bay mare Fanella (dam of the 
sensational two-year-old Todd) in 2.27 in an 
effort to beat 2.30. Fanella is by Arion 
(2.073), out of Directress (2.19), by Director. 

SUMMARIES. 

Readville, Mass., July 23, 1901--2.13 pace. 
Purse, 3600. 

Gentry. b & by William C. P.; dam by_ 


Ashland Wilkes (Rank)......-....-..-! ie ee 
Diavolo, br g, by King Turner (J.O’Neil)1 6 7 6 
Rex, br g, by Ongate (Collins) .....-...-- 6 3 2 3 
Special Boy, ch g, by Goldbeater (Ster- 

| ee a ee A 
Stormwood, b g. by Strongwood (Patti- 

DN it icntdees+ ansevens vetune ar hoes wane 4264 
Belle Cannon, b m, by Cannon Ball_ 


fT ee eae a ee ee 7 
Cinch, ch g, by Alcantara (Blanchard) ..3 
Time, 2.093, 2.13, 2.14, 2.13. 
Same day—2.30 trot. Purse, $600. 
Dan T.,b g, by Crawford; dam by Hull 


wea 
et 


Co | aa rer re 3 i.1 
Hamwood, b h, by Hamward (L. Me- 

re ree ee ae ie 
Memnon, b g, by Jackdaw (Andrews) ..---- 264 
Miss Brock, b in. by Stranger (Bowne)..... 43 3 
Nanita, b m, by Arion (Proctor) .........---7 7.5 
Gussuro, b f. by Wildnut (Titer)...........5 4dis 


| eae 
Mackay Wilkes, br h, by Red Wilkes (Gal- . 
i 9 Sdis 


Time, 2.14}, 2.14, 2.154. 
Same day—2.17 pace. Purse, $600. 
Ellic, bg, by Raven; dam by Cyclone 
rere ee ee eee 1 1 
Fred Ames, b g, by Bayard Wilkes (Ames)2 2 3 
Carrie Strathmore, b m, by Strathmore 


ED iginctn ss towwcnes swamenshavueeenee 4 2 
Lady Bayard, b m, by Bayard Wilkes 
SEP ae re 
Gambit, b g, by Gambrel (Bowdoin) ..-..-.- dis 


Time, 2.15}, 2.174, 2.17}. 

Same day—To beat 2.40 trotting. 

Fanella, b m. by Arion; dam, Directress, by 

Director (Carpenter) 

Time, 2.27. 
Second Day. 

The features of the second day’s racing 
were a split-heat contest in the 2.12 trot, 
which was spun out to seven heats, and the 
win of the four-year-old bay mare Louise G. 
in the 2.25 pace. 

The 2.12 trot was a gruelling contest, and 
it is a wonder if the participants are not the 
worse for their bitter fight, for they were all 
out for the money. 

Altro L. and Chain Shot were the most 
highly thought of of the five that turned for 
the word. It was Altro L.’s first start of 
the year. In a driving finish Altro L. won 
the first heat by a neck from Chain Shot in 
2.1137. The next heat was a corker, truly a 
corker, for itcorked both Alto L. and Chain 
Shot, as the result proved. McDonald sent 
Chain Shot hot-footed after Altro L., and 
the pair stepped head and head from the 
quarter to the three-quarter pole in 1.03, the 
third quarter in 31? seconds. Inside the 
flag Altro L. wilted under the stern drive, 
and Chain Shot won easily in 2.113. This 
heat finished Altro L., and he was no longer 
a factor inthe race. Chain Shot had all he 
could do to win the third heat from Con- 
fessor in two seconds slower timé, and in 
the fourth heat, when Andrews slipped up 
at the pole with Elsie S. at the head of the 
stretch, McDonald went at the bat with 
Chain Shot, but couldn’t stall off Elsie S., 
who won by a length in 2.15. 


7 not a taint of softness in this pedigree. If 


worked several miles around 2.12 over the 
Dover track, with very fast halves and 
|quarters. There is certainly no mystery 
| about her speed capabilities now, except 
perhaps the public does not know how fast 
' she can go, but she looks to be good for 
' three heats in 2.10. She is engaged in about 
| $20,000 worth of stakes, and she _ hits 





' the Grand Circuit at Buffalo, where she will 
meet some competitors worthy of her steel, 
among others Star Pugh (2.09}). Just what 
she will do when she meets this class of 
horses remains, of course, to be seen. The 


when strung well to his limit. 


every onlooker, including keen, critical 
horsemen. She is, first of all, level-headed, 
and never made a «kip or a ripple; she looks 
and acts racy and she is about as pure a 
gaited pacer as ever turned for the word. 
Her stroke is certainly the poetry of motion. 
She is rather stealy gaited and glides over 
the ground like a bird. gShe wears but a 
54-ounce shoe in front with light quarter 
boots and ankle and scalpers behind. 

This mare is a journalistic product, for 
she was bred by J. W. Thompson, the well- 
known turf writer of Canton Me., and she 
was sired by Alclayone (2.20}), owned by S. 
W. Parlin, editor of the BREEDER. Her 
dam is the great brood mare Louviska (dam 
also of Norland, 2.22}, and Mellette, 2.244), 
by Constellation 5727, son of Almont 33, and 
out of Fanchon, by Gideon 145, son of Ham- 
bletonian 10; second dam, Susan, by Win- 
throp Morri]l 373. Mr. Thompson also 
bred Louviska, the dam of Louise G., and 
in 1886 gave her a three-year-old record of 
2.513, which was at the time the State of 
Maine record for a three-year-old trotter. 
Mr. Thompson trained and drove her to this 
record and won two races with her that 
year. It will be seen that Louise G.is quite 
stoutly bred and ought to stand the test of a 
game race horse. She certainly is strongly 
enough fortified on her sire’s side for this, 

‘as Alelayone is by Alcyone (2.27), out of 
'Clayrene, by Harry Clay (2.29); second 
dam, Voluntary, by Volunteer 55; third 
dam, Fanny, by Seely’s American Star; 
fourth dam by Gridley’s Roebuck. There is 


' we are not much mistaken, Louise G. will 
prove a great card for her sire. 

Helen Grace won the 2.20 trot without 
/much opposition. She was reckoned the 
‘real right thing for it from the start. 
| Billy Andrews stepped her to the front 
from the word, and she stayed there all 
three miles. 

King Cecil chased her out the first mile 
in 2.164, and Leland H., the bay mare that 
was made favorite for her race at Old 
Orchard, and then drawn out at the end of 
the second heat on account of sickness, was 
good enough to force ber out the next two 
heats in 2.154. 

SUMMARIES, 
Readville, Mass., July 24, 1901—2.25 pace. 


Purse, $600. 
Louise G., b m, by Alelayone; dam, Lou- 


viska, by Constellation (Merrill)......3 1 1 1 
Go See, b £; by Nuthurst (Proctor) ...... 1354 
Darnette, blk m, by King Nutwood (Car- 

Te | eee bite cee ane 2 3 
Reed Patchen, rn g, by Bourbon Patchen 

(Se peas peel eget ert, 6522 
Mary Tracy, b m, by Bermuda (Turner)4 4 4 5 
San Telmo, br g, by Arion (Riley) .-..... 5 6 6dr 


y) 
Midget, bik m, by Cromwellian (Bryant)? 7 dis 
Addie Parker, gr m, by Hal Parker 


TIME 

3 4 3 Mile. 
First heat.............. g 1.08 1.41 2.1 
Second heat ........... 32: 1.03 1.37) 2.1 
Third heat..........--. 1056 1 2.12, 
Fourth heat.........-.. 1.043 1 2.13 


Same day—2.12 trot. Purse, $600. 
Confessor, ch g, by Constantine ; dam, 
Devotee, by Pancoast (M. Dema- 


BUD ina cuceventedsietos soumosnsmegen 6322111 
Chain Shot, b g, by Red Heart (L. 

eS ae Se eee 2113432 
Elsie S., br m,by Stamboul (Audrews)3 5 3 1 2 23 
Altro L.. bik g, by Aloantares\ A very)t 2443dr 
a ee. chg, by Warlock (J. 

2 |) er APO eee ree 4455dr 

Time, 2.113, 2.11}, 2.13}, 2.15, 2.163, 2.194, 2.174. 


Same day—2.20 trot. Purse, $600. 

Helen Grace, rn m, by Blue Dawn; dam, 
Annie Stevens, by Kentucky Prince 
CIID) 4.0 - oben nscccesendne nascensstens 1 

Leland H., b m, by Raven Wilkes (L. 
ae Seas dasd Msgeep hea s+evcbhsensa tends soe 6 

King Cecil, blk h, by Ora. Wilkes (Tyson) .2 

Free Silver, b h, by Col. Simmons (M. 
TOORIIIIIDD uo) acne vans ghee cnnneshind cass aged 4 

The Charmer, b h, by Epaulet (Kilborn) ...7 

Byron Wilkes, blk g, by Tarratine (Dur- 


DAs PO Cho 
“UNG Com St 


Time, 2.164, 2.15), 2.154. 
Third Day. 

The third day’s racing was about as tame 
as ever was seen at Readville track. There 
were small fields in each class, and only the 
trotters in the 2.17 class furnished any sem- 


U 





ELEATA, 2.13 3-4, TOM MARSH UP. 7 





JOE PILOT, ,;.09 1-4. 





like enthusiasm. Sickness among the 
horses cut the sizeof the fields so that only 


| pace, three in the 2.08 pace and four horses 


Her appearance most favorably impressed | 


in the 2.17 trot. 


pleased, the fastest heat of which was 2.18, 
and the 2.08 pace was about the cheapest 


' 
race fora fast class that ever was seen. 


Neither Gyp Walnut nor Art) Alvo could 
show anything like their usual form, while 
Mazette acted as thougha mile right at her 
record would be an easy thing for her. 
She simply romped home for three heats in 
2.10, 2.15, 2.17. 

One lady, new to the races, was heard to 
exclaim, after the time was announced in 
the third heat, ‘‘ Why, look at that! Mazette 
is nine seconds behind time! ’’ Nine, ten or 
twenty seconds behind: time she did all that 
was required of her, and the time shows 
how cheap the race was. 

The 2.17 trot was a real fighting contest, 
and two or three of the finishes sent a thrill 
through the grand stand. Dr. L. started a 
big favorite for the race, but he was the 
only one of the four horses that didn’t get a 
heat, and he tried for all of them. 

Red Wilton got away with the first heat 
inascrappy finish with Dr. L. and Ward, 


but Ward stepped up and headed him off the had the foot of the party, but he was un- 


next heat. Both these heats were in 2.16}. 
The third heat was a sort of an eye opener. 
Rounding the upperturn Irene was back 
three lengths, and Kane had her undera 
drive all around the upper turn, switching 
the whip over her back, and she kept digzing 
her toes in and trying every inch of the way. 
She gradually overhauled Ward in the 
stretch, reached his throatlatch inside of the 
short distance, and beat him out in 2.16%. 
Ward ma ea break early in this mile and 
had considerable ground to make up when 
he got settled down, which undoubtedly 
took a bit out of him for the tinish, but the 
mare’s strong finish made it look exceed- 
ingly doubtful for Ward. 

The fourth heat Johnson sent Ward out 
well in front the first half and kept him 
there and nothing got to him in the mile. 
Irene made a break early in this heat and 
couldn’t reach at the end of the mile. The 
fifth heat was a blood-curdling struggle in 
the stretch. All four horses were under a 
hard drive. Ward led the other three 
bunched by a couple of lengths inside the 
flag, but he made a break and it nearly cost 
him the heat, but Johnson leveled him just 
in time to land him in front at the wire. 


SUMMARIES. 


Readville, Maas., July 25, 1901—2.20 pace. 
Purse, $600. 

View View, rn m, by Grand View; dam by 
Lochinvar Jr. (Bowser). ....-..--..--.--- 1 
Deacon, rn yg, by Strathmout (Riley).......3 2 2 
Jennie D., bik m. by Ambassador (Hyde) ..2  3dis 
Auna R., bik m, by Constantine (Proctor).4 dis | 
Barney King. b g, by May King (Brady)...5 dis | 
Time, 2.18, 2.184, 2.21. 

Same day—2.08 pace. Purse, $600. 
Mazette, bm, by Tennessee Wilkes; dam, 
Marcola, by McEwen (L. McDonald)....1 1 1 
Art Alco, b g, by Blanalvo (Dore).......... 22 2 
Gyp Walnut, br g, by Walnut Boy (J. | 
yY Neil) 3. ais 


Time, 2.10, 2 15, 2.17. 
Same day—2.17 trot. Purse, $600. 


Ward, rn f: by Eagle Bird; dam, Lally 
Sentinel, by Grand Sentinel (Johnson)3 1 211 
Red Wilton, br h, by Wilton (Weiand)...1:2 4 4 4 
Irene, br m, by a Bird (Kane).......44133 
Dr. L., rn g, by Ed Long (L. McDonald) .2 3 3 2 2 


Time, 2.16}, 2.16}, 2.163, 2.17}, 2.194. 


Feurth Day. 

The meeting was concluded on Friday 
with three events. The feature of the after- 
noon was an exhibition half by the two- 
year-old trotter Todd, by Bingen (2.06}), out 
of Fanella (2.22}), by Arion (2.07?). He 
stepped a half, officially timed, in 1.06, the: 
last quarter of it in 324 seconds. Everybody 
who saw it pronounced it one of the greatest 
exhibitions they had ever seen, the season of 
the year considered. More than this; in the 
first quarter of the mile the colt stepped in a 
hole and almost fell to his knees, but he! 
never broke from his trotting gait. He is a 
grandly gaited and impressive trotter. On 
Thursday night Mr. Leavitt refused an offer 
of, $15,000, made by Lemuel Hitchcock, for 
the colt. Later Mr. Hitchcock raised the 
offer to $17,500. | 

During the afternoon, Todd’s dam, | 
Fanella, was sent to beat 2.27, her record 
made on Tuesday, and she trotted a mile in 








blance of a contest, but for this race there 
would have been no heat to arouse anything 


2.293, initia 


View View won the 2.20 pace just as she ;fellon the backst etch, 
out of the sulky on to the track, and he sus- 


] ; the afternoon, resulting in injuries to Mart! (Warren) ...._. he eae ay Sen ; 
test of a race horse is the way he fights, five horses turned for the word in the 2.20 Demarest, which will probably lay him up | Heart, b h, by Endymion (Maguire) --.. 
for the season. He was driving Noline in| ~ wood) I 





iddl PER AAD pps 8) eee dis 
woukcen i by Sphinx (Pattison)...... dis 
Time, 2.14}, 2.13, 2 15. 
wy es LEE. 
Holyoke Races. 


“The meeting opened July 23 with three rates 
on the card. The track was in excellent shape 
and a goud-sized crowd was in attendance. 


less, was picked for a favorite in the 3.00 pace 
and won easily in straight heats, lowering his 
record of 2.21}, made at Troy, N. Y., to 2.19}, in 
the third heat. 

That good mare Maggie Mills had things all 
her own way inthe 2.26 trot, and did not have to 
come anywhere near her Concord mark of 2.17}. 
Ziska, the favorite in the 2.20 pace, was laid up 
the first three heats of that event. She won easily 


when turned loose in the fourth heat. 
Allthree races were won by favorites on the 


second day. 
The i. gelding Thorp took the 2.23 class 


is by Alcander (2.20}), dam by Gilroy, and i 
owned by V.8. Buliard, Burlington, Vt. 

Cc. W. (asell’s consistent race mare Gene D. 
won her race easily. 

That good mare Berdina found the 2.15 pace 


season. 
The races had to be postponed over Thursday 
on account of the heavy condition of the track. 


all save one of the races were sp 
ag furnished excellent sport. 
to David . (2.094) 


the fourth heat, and the money divided as per 
summary. 
SUMMARIES. 








Time, 2.23, 2.214, 2.19}. 
Same day—2.26 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 
Maggie Mills, b m, by Chime Bell; dam by 


Jimmie Michael, b g (Haynes) 

Home Rule, b g (Clark) ..-- -- 

Chief Marshall. b g (Tyson) 
Time, 2.23}, 2.23}, 2.244. 

Same day—2.20 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
Ziska bin, by Antean (Miller). .5 8 3 
Allerteen, gr om, by Allerton 

a as 2 ‘ 
Hazel, rn m, by Apple Jack (Fox) 311 1 2 3 
Black Diamond, bik g, by Curfew 

EN cc acuccs dnnaceesas 6 3669 


Jo DW g, by Aleander (Lavely).6 3 5 4 
Tom Reed, ch g, by Kentucky 
Ruler (McGrath) .......- oh Pan: 10 911 7 
Version, b g, by Dexter Prince 
oe a 72 8 dr 
Baby C., b m, by Boston Globe 
CReeweeeeey .....................- 410 9 dr 
Time, 2.19}, 2.20}, 2.19}, 2.20}, 2.204, 2.234. 





} : on 
| 2.23 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 


| Thorpe, b zg, by Aleander; dam by Gilroy 


| (Bullard) ..-...-- eer Ee Se 111 
—— ; Queen Louise, b m, by Mambrino King { 
” ” 


A very serious accident occurred during | ,,(Bever)....-... -..- SIEGE EEE ESE ER ALES 


Prince Medium, gr g, by Pilot Medium 


pitching Demarest Time, 2.15}, 2.21, 2.244. 


Same day—2.15 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 


tained a compound fracture of a leg, beside | “giqnida by Sidney (Mills) 45429111 
being injured internally. He was taken to! William 1., gr g, by Arrow Wilson i 


PR | es ere »HLLS22 
|} Annie Leyburn, b m, by Norval 


The 2.25 trot, the first event on the pro-' (Westeott) 2.00... 2.02...0..........3 333260 
gramme, was quite a scrappy contest for} Venora, b m, by Tennessee Wilkes” 


five heats. Easter, a bay gelding by Mans- | 


field Medium, got away with the first heat 
in a close finish with Bingen Jr., but was 
beaten out in the next by Judge Toney. 
Demarest cut Marion Wilkes loose in the 
third heat and in a ding-dong finish with 
Easter beat the gelding to the wire in 2.18. 
It was Easter and Marion Wilkes most of 
the way in the fourth mile and Marion 
Wilkes again landed in front. 

The fifth heat furnished an exciting 
finish. Marion Wilkes showed the way 
into the stretch, with Easter in second 
place. Fred Pierce brought Handspring up 


from the rear and outfooted the leaders 
, through the stretch, and came within an ace 


of nipping Marion Wilkes at the wire. 
Handspring showed very clearly that he 


steady the first four heats and went a very 
long mile in the last one, as Pierce took him 
to the outside of the track to keep him out 
of the way of the other horses. 


There were only four starters in the 2.10 


pace, and one of these, Ned Wilkes, caught 
the banner the first heat. Hal McEwen 
won it offhand. .Vorrin G. gave him a close 
call for the second heat, bu: this was the 
only heat in which there was much of a con- 
test. 

Dolly Bidwell, a member of the Leavitt 
stable, made her first start of the sea- 
son in 2.14 trot, and took her field into 
camp in impressive style. She had a 
good field pitted against her,  ineclud- 
ing Consuela S., the heretofore unbeaten 
daughter of Directum. Both Dolly Bid- 
well and Consuela S. were stoutly played to 
win. Consuela S. put up a game, deter- 
mined fight, but Dolly Bidwell clearly had 
the speed of her plucky opponent. 

At the word inthe opening heat these 
two stepped off in front, and after passing 
the quarter Carpenter sent Dolly Bidwell 
out into the lead, and from that time on the 
black mare was never headed. The three 
heats were in 2.14}, 2.13 and 2.15. 

Lissa B., who was well supported for the 
event, got the word ona break, and before 
she settled she was more than an eighth of a 
mile behind the field and consequently got 
the flag. 

SUMMARIES. 
prea, Miass., July 26, 1901—2.25 trot. 


Marion Wilkes, b m. by _ Hawthorne 
Wilkes; dam, Princess, by Princeps (M. 
. 


PIGUMSONED: «5250.00. -ccc ress evanane cama 55111 
Easter, b g, by Mansfield Medium (Kil- 

NPONIR ise 08 balan an is ses sate msacsn shea wuss 12223 
Judge Toney, b g. by Egotist (Payne) ....6 1675 
Handspring, b h, by Prodigal (Pierce) ...8 9 3 4 2 

singen Jr. b g, by Bingen (Garth)... .... 27457 
Upton, ch g, by Canelund Wilkes (Wall).3 353 4 
Daisywood, bm (Pattison and McDon- 

SU cas seaSaG: onsen si nce embianiaasinece 46986 
The Quaker, blk h, by Ora Wilkes (Ty- 

Rac ee TT Te 74768 
Gussuro, bm, by Wildnut (Titer)........ 988 adr 
Time, 2.22}, 2.224, 2.18, 2.193, 2.203. 

Same day—2.10 pace. Purse, $600. 

Hal McEwen, ch g, by McEwen; dam by 

Pocahontas Boy (Garth) .................. 42 1 
Norvin G., br y Norval (Gillies)........ a. 3 


Ambulator, b ft by Ambassador (Weiand).2 3 
Ned Wilkes, ch g, by Nelson's Wilkes . 
GROUUB iis. os c0.5--diadndsedirws ensues dis 
Time, 2.12}, 2.114, 2.114. 
Same day—To beat 2.30}, trotting. 
Oglebay, blk h, by Axtell; Jam, Nemesis, 
atwcod (Young) ewe Ate ee 


Same day—To beat 2.27, trotting. 
Fanella. bm, by Arion; dam, Direct 
(2.19), by Director (2.17) (Carpenter) . “ ee 
Time, 2.22}. 
Same day—Half-mile trotting. 
Todd, br c (2), by Bingen; dam, Fanella, b 
Arion awe... ee 
Time, .33$, 1.06. 
Same day—2.14 trot. Purse, $600. 
Dolly_ Bidwell, blk m, by Inglewood; dam 


U0 Seas 6424dis 
Minnie Bright, ch m, by Oneida 
21 


sell (Gardner) .....................-- 12dr 
Time, 2.15}, 2.16, 2.17}, 2.154, 2.214, 2.28. 
Same day—2.22 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 
Gene D., br m, by Johnny Wilkes; dam by 
Kohinoor (Lasell) .............----..------ ext 3 
Rava Avis, gr g, by Silverthorne (White).2 2 2 
Notion, b g, by Nominator (Thomas)......3 3 2 
Elkader Girl, b m, by Elkader Boy (Baylis)4 4 4 
W.H.N., bg, by Great Stakes (Nelson)..5 dis 
Time, 2.21}, 2.21}, 2.233. 


pace. Purse, $300. 

Shorty, ch g, by Sortie; dam, Michigan 
Belle, by Puzzle (Cotter) ..........------ 22 

Bell Mine, b m, by Dr. Haile (Levy)...-- 11 

Helen, bm, by Ralph Wilkes (Ridge). . 3 3 

Jenme Greenwood, b m, by Illinois 
Chief (Otterson).............22.2.....--- 44 

Time, 2.17}, 2.17, 2.19, 2.18, 2.194. 

Same day—2.20 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 

Mary D., chm, by Young Jim; dam, 


Rose Clay, by American Clay (Damon)2 1 1 1 


Elliott Stone, gr g, by Silent Brook 

Cairns osu detnnunat<sx'esece 1°2 4 4 
Mary C., b m, yf Warren C. (Oakhurst)3 4 2 3 
Parker G., b g, by Parker Gun (Fox) ...4 3 3 2 
Elkader Girl, b m, by Elkader Boy (Bay- 

ee Ee OS ee < dr 

Time, 2.21}, 2.19}, 2.22, 2.21. 

Same day—2.34 class, trotting. Purse, $300. 

Lakeside Maid, bm, by Lakeside Nor- 


> 
> « 


— 





val (Rombaugh).......................- 7161 
Glory, b g (Bouget).............. <eaumea 1233 
Azote, b g, by Constantine (Rue)........5 3 1 5 
Beau Brummel, b g (Baylis)............. 37 64 
Gaity, b m (Cotter) ...........2...........3 6 2 3 
Winnie Q., b m (Thomas)................ 4574 
Gov. McKinley, b g (Slate) 6446 





Time, 2.31}, 2.25, 2.28, 2.27. 
Same day—2.27 class, pacing. Purse, $300. 
Earl W., bg, by Dauntless (Westcott) -_._.. 111 
The Governess, bm, by Alcander (Sunder- 
” 


EG Ankle cine uatencc~ acs os i ee ALR SE 23 
Bob Fitz, ch (Rue)......-......22.2222. 22.2. 3332 
Airline, ch g, by Luby .............-......- 444 
Newsboy Jr., b g (Haynes) .................5 6 5 
Daryl, b g (McGrath)... .... 2... .22....22.--. 6 5dr 
Free Silver, b m (Nesbitt)... 2... 22.2.2... 7 dr 


Time 2.203, 2.20}, 2.214. 

Who says that Cresceus (2.023) is not the 
greatest trotterthat has ever performed in 
public? He is liable to clip the fraction 
from his record before the season closes and 
set the mark at 2.02. The dam of his sire, 
Robert McGregor, was strong in Duroc, 
Sir Archy and Messenger lines. Robert Me- 
Gregor (2.174), the sire of this trotting won- 
der, was got by Major Edsall (2.29), a son of 
Alexander’s Abdallah. The Year Book 
credits Major Edsall with only one other 
trotter, viz.: Clayton Edsall (2.223), 
and his dam was by Andy John- 
son, &@ son of Henry Clay. Major 
Edsall is credited with only five sons 
besides Robert McGregor that have 
sired standard performers, and none of 
these performers have taken extremely fast 
records. The total number of standard per- 
formers sired by these five other sons is but 
twelve, while Robert McGregor is ciedited 
with eighty-four trotters, including Cres- 
ceus (2.02#), and five pacers, the fastest of 
which is Kentucky Star (2.083). It seems 
probable that Robert McGregor inherited 
his superior qualities largely from his 
dam, Nancy Whitman, a daughter of 
the running-bred and famous brood 
mare sire, Seely’s American Star. 
The Hambletonian-Seely’s American Star 
combination is what made Dexter (2.174) 
the champion trotter of the world in his 
day. The same combination of blood lines 
is found in the pedigree of the ex-champion 
trotting stallion Directum (2.05}), as well as 
that of the ex-champion mare Nancy Hanks 
(2.04). Itis also a conspicuous element in 
the pedigree of Eleata (2.082) and other fast 
ones. It seems just as potent today as it 
did forty years ago. 








It looks as though George Leavitt had an 
other world’s champion in the two-year-old 
colt Todd. He stepped a half last week at 
Readville, officially timed, in 1.06, last 
quarter of it in 324 seconds. 

A HARD DAY’s WORK shoul 

of a good bed for your onechagy dag Sues boa 





y John Burdine (Carpenter)............ 
Consuela S., b 10, by. Directum (ierse)---"3 3 3 
—— Hill, b g, by Sam Hill (Humphrey- 

Mithdannecdwa we sidahwog casuld dene eieuks. 3 3 5 
W: . Db g, by Edgemark (L. Dore) ........ 6 5 
Burlington Boy, ch g, by Alcander (Ames) 4 ; 
Noline, b m, by Norval (M. Demarest)..... 5 dis 
Lissa_B.,.bDr m, by Emperor ilkes 


Earl W., a bay gelding, said to be by Daunt- 


quite a warm proposition, but finally pulled it 
off. This was her seventh winning race this} Our New England and Nova Seotia ya: 









Helyeke, Waes., Wednesday, July 24, 1901— | 


Helyeke, Wass., Friday, July 26, 1901—2.17 


Forbes Farin, Ponkapoy Mas- 
Marrold & Co. : — 
Ihave used your ointment on Binge: 


camp in so easy a manner that it is| 2.073 Peter the Great. 20ch andotle 
Pyident he has considerable reserve speed. He | and‘and it she. seny boot bent ee: 
8 


used. I can cheerfully recommend it 1. 
ers, as it is certainly all you claim for 
i HEN! 


Harrold’s Hoof Ointment Does §, 
that is Claimed for it. 43),. 
men Say it Does More. 


Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edy 
Readville, Mass.; L. A. Hastinus, Wore 
M. H. Crowell, South Yarmouth, v; 
Rounds Company. Providence, k. { : 


Favorites won {n all four of Friday’s events, but : r ‘ ; Ra 
lit-heat affairs | Youre Ney! Br wile Ne 


Frank S. Dure Co., Wiimington, Del: < 


D., winner of the 2.20 trot, is a full sister | & Co., Hartford, Conn.: Thomas Munrc 


gow, N.8.; Henry 8S. Harris & Son. Bost, 


The 2.34 trot was declared finished at the end of | K. & J. H. Lockwood, Burlington, V1 


Price: 14 Ibs.. #1; 3 Ibs., 82:5 Ibs.. 32: | 
Our beok, “‘The Foot of the Hors.’ 


Helyeke, Mass., Wednesday, July 23—3.00 HARROLD & eae *: 


oon W.brb Yee “ Wescott 111 fe ” 

Deerfook, yy apeepseemaamnersa 32 Worthley's Siow Feed” 25 Pos ic 
Oeil tile en 

Susie Earl, ch m (Elwell)... A ER. 5 dr $1.75 EACH. 


«10,000 SOLD.... 


Patented Sept. §, 1891. 
Broad Gauge Iro . Stall Works. 53 Elm St.. B: 





Re ag Ag me se aks saeco nna oe 111 

1c are , Jick Red (Wadsworth)2 2 4 > 

Nicol B.. bg. by Elyria (Miller). 3 3 2 CUSsne 

Gillies, br g, by Gillig (Sunderlin) ele 443 AFTER ALL OTHER TREATMENTS Fail 
Eager Bird, m, by Eagle Bird (Colling- ware 











S. W. MACKEY, 

Foot Specialist, 

BALTIMORE, 
MD. 





Pat. No. 652.706. 


) ; 
Don’t Feed Dirt 
to your horses, but usea MASPER 


SELF-ACTING OATS CLEANER 


and remove one bushel of dirt a: 
from every 25 bushels of the b« 
oats. Send for catalogue to 
KASPER OATS CLEANER Co., 
562 Wabash Ave. Chicago, |!) 


SADDLE HORSES 


Pat. No 426,83) 










of both classe 
FOR SALE. 
eee y~F "the ; AY 


gaited horse. 
GEO. L. CLARK, 
222 £.Main St.. Meriden Ct 


Secretaries! 
Managers! 
Matinee Clubs!) AUTOMATIC 
TIME ANNOUNCER. 


) USE THE 
IMPROVED 





Patented: Nov. 13.°94: Dee. 22,°%: Apr 
Write for Caiaiogue and Reference Li- 
H. G. HESS. Patentee and Manufacturer 
P.O. BOX 27. CINCINNATI, © 
Model now on exhibition at office of A: 











can Horse Breeder. Come and examine. 





| 









X 
7 WOULTON SULKY AND 
MATINEE WAGON 


AND BOAD CART 
Hand made, fully guaranteea 
as asany and prices iow 
Bike been on the market for five 
years ang needs no recommena 
ation. Hundreds of them in use 
If you have got to havea Bike 
this season call or write t& 
W.H. MOULTON, Hua- 
eon, Mass. Second-hand Bike 

emeap Best wheel and tire w the warket 





| 



















Endorsed by all leading horseme! 
lining or pulling horses. Horses 
electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt 
has no superior. Ask your harne- 
for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars 


W. T. GIBSON 


11 Willard Street, Cambridas« s 


For Sale by all First Class Harn 
The Oneida County Agricultura! s 


Grand Race Mi 


To be held at the Fair Grour 


ROME, N. 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Aus. 30 


Entries close Saturday, Aug. 17 


PURSES, $1,875 


First Day, Wednesday, A": 
—2.18 Class, pacers only __. 
2—2.20 Class, trotters only _- 

Second Day, Thursday, \'- 
3—2.25 Class, trotters only 
4-—2.27 Class, pacers only. 
5—Running Race—Purse, 350. Bes! 
mile heats. $25 to first; 815 to sec 

Third Day, Friday, Aus © 

6—2.35 Class, trot and pace 
j—Free-for-all __- 
8—Hitch-up Race, Purse, 325. 812 to 
ond; 5 to third. 
CONDITIONS FOR RACINS 
ting and pacing to be mile heats, |e 
A Lovee distancing the field. or a 
entitled to one money only. Five toe! 
start. Money to be divided 50, 25, 1) a 
Entrance fee five per cent. of purse al 
additional from winners. Entries ¢ 
Aug. 17, at 11 P. M. Rights reserved. 
declare off any race on account of bal \s 
other unavoidable cause, in which ever 
paid will be refunded. Right alse rese!’ 
order of program, and heats may be fret k 
alternately. Any race not called by Uo cot 
P. M. of the last day may be declared 0" : 
National Association (of which the socies) is 
ber) to govern, except as otherwise SEUCT coed 
tance rules to govern, All earned purse> - 








for themoney is provided by German Peat Moss. 
C. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, Boston. : 


dinfull. Allentries to be mace °y. 
“BARNARD, JR., Rome, S. * 
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